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EDITORIAL 


its contributors eminent non-Catholics, though the late Archbishop 

Temple and Dr Coomaraswamy were both outstanding examples at 
once of such authors’ generosity and of our policy. On this occasion we 
have been given the opportunity, through the kindness of the translator 
and of the literary executors, of publishing a paper of the late Russian 
Christian Philosopher, Nicholas Berdyaev. The paper, as is evident from 
its phraseology, was written sometime before the war when the persecu- 
tion of the Jews in Germany was at its height. But the substance of his 
thesis, put forward with his usual vigour, has equal validity for today 
when affairs in Palestine accentuate the Jewish problem. Indeed his views 
would be pertinent at any epoch; they are remarkably akin to those of 
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the French Catholic writers with whom he must have been in touch, or 
whose writings must have influenced him at the time. Readers will recog- 
nise an affinity with Péguy and Maritain; and they will find too the pro- 
phetical note of Bloy. Certainly some of the 20th century French writing 
on this topic is so insistent on the evident need of Christians to examine 
their consciences concerning the Jews, that their denunciations are poured 
without reserve and in a spirit almost of contempt on the miserable speci- 
mens of Christianity which infest the earth. We sometimes wonder whether 
people like Bloy and Péguy really counted themselves among the number 
of blind and erring Christians. But that is the inevitable lot of all prophets; 
they are bound to appear to be riding a high horse. It is interesting to find 
the Orthodox Berdyaev so similar in this matter with the Catholic Péguy. 
And all Christians who read his words should be ready to have their con- 
sciences examined by so powerful a writer. The Catholic priest, himself a 
convert from Judaism, whose striking sermon we publish in conjunction 
with Berdyaev’s paper, shows one aspect of the true Christian conscience 
in regard to God’s chosen race. 

The modern problem of the Jewish race has been complicated by affairs 
in Palestine, and people are apt to take sides as violently as they did during 
the civil war in Spain. This sudden stirring of unreasoning passion about 
people who perhaps are no direct concern of the one taking sides is a 
strange phenomenon. Berdyaev refers to a mystic fear of the Jews; and yet 
the same mysterious fear, or at least anger, was stirred up by Franco, while 
at the very same time everyone was complacent about Hitler and Musso- 
lini. Certainly the Jews have constantly touched this mysterious chord and 
brought forth tones of hatred and anger. Today, even after they have been 
decimated by persecution, those tones are sounding clamorously. It is of 
special interest that Berdyaev, despite his defence of the race, does not hold 
with the idea of the nation—he is no Zionist. For this reason in particular 
his message is vital just at present. It does not matter how opposed any 
Christian may be to the Settlement of Jews in Palestine, he must as a 
follower of Christ love and respect the Jews. If he allows himself to be 
carried away by this strange and bitter passion against the Jews he will not 
be able to think or act as a Christian in the matter. When passions are likely 
to be st.onger than usual, then the Christian must be more self-restrained, 
more ascetic. To meditate and act upon Berdyaev’s essay will provide just 
the asceticism which is required today. True, supernatural love must be 
allowed a wide scope to protect us at a time when anger and enmity are 
hreatening to carry us away. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND ANTI-SEMITISM! 


HAT fervent Catholic, Léon Bloy, wrote in one of his works: 
T seppone that there were people round you continually speaking 

of your father and mother with the utmost contempt, who had 
nothing to offer them but insults and offensive sarcasms, how would you 
feel: Well, this is just what happens to our Lord Jesus Christ. We forget, 
or rather we do not wish to know, that our God made man is a Jew, 
nature’s most perfect Jevk, the lion of Judah, that his mother is a Jewess, 
the flower of the Jewish face; that the Apostles were Jews, as well as all 
the Prophets; and finally ¢hat¢our whole sacred Liturgy is drawn from 
Jewish books. In consequerice, Mow may one express the enormity of the 
outrage and blasphemy of vilifying the Jewish race?’ 

These words are addressed t¢ Christians, who ought to understand them. 
In truth, the superficiality of (hristians who believe they can possibly be 
anti-semites is prodigious! Ag a matter of fact, Christianity, in its human 
origins, is a religion of messianic and prophetic type, the spirit of which, 
as utterly foreign to Greco-Roman spiritual culture as to Hindu culture, 
was introduced into world religious thought by the Jewish people. The 
‘Aryan’ spirit is neither messianic nor prophetic; to await the coming of 
the Messiah—the irruption into history of forces beyond history—is 
foreign to it. Moreover, the fact that German anti-semitism has evolved 
into anti-Christianity must be considered a highly significant symptom. 
A wave of anti-semitism has broken upon the world, casting away the 
humanitarian theories of the nineteenth century and daily threatening to 
submerge new lands. In Germany, in Poland, in Rumania, in Hungary 
this movement is triumphant, and it is taking shape even in France, the 
country most fully saturated with liberal ideas, where it had suffered a 
defeat after the Dreyfus affair. The first alarming signs of the disease can 
be detected in the publication of Celine’s book, a veritable call to a pog- 
rom; and they are also betrayed by the fact that a growing number of 
Frenchmen reproach Léon Blum with his origins, even though he is one 
of the most honest, idealistic and cultured of political figures in the coun- 
try. Anti-semitism is coming to the surface of political life with glaring 
obviousness, and the press gives us a daily account of this process. 

The Jewish question, however, is not simply one of politics, economics, 


1. Translated from the French version of Princess Theodore, by Alan A. Spears, and 
approved by the author before his death. 
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law or culture. It is incomparably more profound than that, a religious 
question with a bearing upon the fate of mankind. It is the axis about 
which religious history turns. How mystifying is the historic destiny of 
the Jews! The very preservation of this people is rationally inconceivable 
and inexplicable. From the point of view of ordinary historical estimates 
it should have vanished long ago. No other people in the world would 
have survived the fate which has befallen it. By a strange paradox, the 
Jewish people, an historic people par excellence who introduced the very 
concept of the historic into human thought, have seen history treat them 
nadiade, for their annals present an almost uninterrupted series of per- 
secutions and denials of the most elementary human rights. Yet, after 
centuries of tribulation which have strained its powers to the full, this 
people has preserved its unique form, known to all and often cursed. No 
other nation would have resisted a dispersion lasting so long without in 
the end dissolving and disappearing. But, according to God’s impene- 
trable ways, this people must apparently be preserved until the end of 
time. As for trying to explain its historic destiny from the materialist 
standpoint, this is to court certain defeat. Here we touch upon one of the 
mysteries of history. 

The Jewish problem may be viewed from many sides, but it assumes a 
particular importance, as a problem essentially bound up with Christian- 
ity. In the past anti-semitism was fomented and propagated above all by 
Christians, for whom, precisely, it should have been least conceivable. 
Did not the Middle Ages witness the persecution and annihilation of the 
Jews by the feudal knights who thus avoided having to pay their debts! 
There can be no doubt that Christians bear a heavy burden of sin in regard 
to the people of Israel, and it is upon Christians that the duty of protecting 
them now rests. We know that thisis already the case in Germany. It is not 
without value to recall, in this matter, the fact that Wladimir Solovyev be- 
lieved the defence of the Jews to be one of the important missions of his life. 
For us Christians the Jewish problem does not consist in knowing whether 
the Jews are good or bad, but whether we are good or bad. For it is more 
important that I should consider this question with reference to myseif 
rather than to my neighbour, since I am always inclined to accuse him. 
It must be sadly confessed that the Christians have not risen to the height 
of the revelation they have received, and have in general been considerab- 
ly inferior to the Jews. 

The Christians and their Churches have a great many things to repent. 
We have just spoken of the Jewish problem, but we could also mention 
the social problem, that of war, that of their perpetual compliance with 
the most hideous regimes, and so forth. The question of inherent Jewish 
imperfections is of no importance in principle at this point. It is futile to 
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deny them, for they are many. There is in particular a Jewish self-impor- 


tance which is irritating, but it can be psychologically accounted for: this 
people, always oppressed by others, has sought compensation in the idea 
of its Election and its high mission. In the same way, the German people, 
oppressed during the years after the war, found reparation in the idea that 
it formed a superior race with a vocation to dominate the world. Like- 
wise the proletariat, the most oppressed class in capitalist society, finds a 
remedy je the effects of this humiliation in the conviction of its own 
messianic mission, namely to emancipate humanity. Every individual, 
every class or people, defends itself as best it can against the inferiority 
complex. 

The Jewish people is a strange people reconciling the most diametrically 
opposite qualities. Within it the best traits blend with the lowest, the 
thirst for social justice with the tendency towards gain and capitalist ac- 
cumulation. The Russian people, because of its polarised nature and its 
messianic consciousness, shows certain similarities to the Jewish. Anti- 
semites freely invoke the fact that the Bible bears witness to the cruel 
spirit of the Hebrews. But what people could flatter itself upon exemption 
from cruelty? Babylonians, Assyrians, Egyptians, Persians—did they dis- 
play greater forbearance? Did not the Greeks, to whom we owe the 
greatest culture in the world, show certain imperfections? In truth, every 
people must be judged by its greatest heights, not by its lowest depths. 


The German people must be judged by its great philosophers, its mystics, 


its musicians, its poets, not by its Prussian Junkers and its shopkeepers. In 
the same way, the Jewish people, which has a religious vocation, must be 
judged by its prophets and its apostles, and not by its money-lenders. 
Everyone is free to have his national sympathies and antipathies. Some 
people harbour an acute dislike for the Poles or the Rumanians. It is 
scarcely possible to remedy this state of affairs, for love cannot be ordered 
and it is difficult to overcome an unconsidered antipathy. At any rate 
hatred for a whole people is a sin in the same category as murder, and he 
who harbours it in his heart must bear the responsibility. 

The question we are dealing with here is still more complex in its 
reference to the Jews, for they cannot be classed as a national entity. They 
lack many accepted attributes of a nation, and on the other hand they 
possess traits which cannot be classified as national. Israel is a people with 
an exceptional religious destiny, and it is this which determines the tragic 
element in its historic destiny. How could it have been otherwise: God’s 
chosen people, who at one and the same time gave us the Messiah and 
rejected him, could not have an historic destiny like that of other peoples. 
Their descendants are forever strengthened and united by the exclusive 
possession of their religious destiny. Christians are bound to acknowledge 
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the Election of the Jewish people, for their religious doctrine demands it, 


but they do so most often against their will and try as much as possible to 
forget it. 

We are living in an age of ferocious nationalism, of the worship of 
brute strength, of a veritable return to paganism. By a strange turn of 
events, we are witnessing a process diametrically opposed to the christian- 
ising and humanising of human Societies. Nationalism should be con- 
demned by the Christian church as a heresy, and the Catholic Church is not 
far from pronouncing this verdict. But nationalism is not the only force 
which should be held responsible for implanting anti-semitism. To find 
the roots of it one must dig more deeply. There undeniably exists a mys- 
tical fear of the Jews. True, it is experienced by creatures of a fairly low 
cultural level who can be easily infected by myths and legends of the 
most debased variety, but it plays havoc none-the-less for that. 


Il 


How paradoxical the Jewish destiny is! In fact we see them passionately 
seeking an earthly kingdom, without, however, possessing their own 
State, a privilege enjoyed by the most insignificant of peoples; they are 
fired with the messianic idea of their Election to which are related, how- 
ever, contempt and persecution at the hands of other people; they reject 
the Cross as a temptation, while their whole history presents nothing but 
a perpetual crucifixion. Perhaps the saddest thing to admit is that those 
nt rejected the cross have to carry it, while those who welcomed it are 
so often engaged in crucifying others. 

Anti-semitism takes many forms which can evidently exist together 
and support each other. I shall not pause over the anti-semitic feelings of 
the average man, displayed in s«ccastu, comical imitations and a contempt 
for the Jews whom he refuses co treat as his equals; although these do not 
piay a minor part, they are in principle irrelevant, since they are generally 
unconnected wit! any ideology. It is in racial anti-semitism, the variety 
unis oyhow inost widespfead, that a real ideology appears. Germany 
is its classica! cr Jle, and we find that even her most outstanding and 
famous men such as Luiher, Pichte or Wagner felt hostile to Israel. This 
ideology holds that tlc Jews are an inferior race despised by the rest of 
humanity to whom the are themselves hostile. But, on the other hand, 
it considers this inferier racc to be the strongest, eternally triumphant 
over all the others wherever free competition exists. is there not a certain 
contradiction here? 

Racial anti-semitism is plainly rulea out for the C hristi.2, since it is 
inevitably barred by the universalism of his faith. Th. oniversalism, pre- 
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cisely, is the cause of the persecution of Christians in Germany, Chris- 
tianity proclaimed that there was no longer Greek nor Jew. It speaks to 
the whole of humanity and to every individual irrespective of his race, his 
nationality, his class and his social position. 

Not only racial anti-semitism, but racialism pure and simple does not 
bear criticism from three points of view: religious, moral and scientific. 
The Christian cannot accept it, for it is inhuman, it rejects th« dignity and 
the value of man in admitting that he can be treated as an enemy who may 
be destroyed. Racialism presents the crudest form of materialism, singular- 
ly cruder than that of economic materialism. It corresponds to an extreme 
determinism and a final negation of spiritual freedom. Members of the 
outcast races suffer the fatal consequences of their blood and cannot hope 
for salvation. Economics depend upon ideas, not upon physiology and 
anatomy, and its determining factors are after all not conditioned by the 
shape of the skull and the colour of the hair. This racial ideology is de- 
humanised in a greater degree than proletarian ideology. From the stand- 
point of social class, in fact, a man may gain salvation by proceeding to 
transform his conscience, for example by adopting the marxist conception 
of the world. Even if he is by birth a bourgeois or an aristocrat he can hope 
to become a people’s commissar. Neither Marx nor Lenin was a prole- 
tarian. From the racial point of view, however, the Jew can have no sal- 
vation; neither conversion to Christianity, nor even adherence to national 
socialist doctrine can help him in the least. Blood overrules any develop- 
ment of conscience. 

From the purely scientific point of view racialism is yet again incon- 
sistent. As a matter of fact, contemporary anthropology considers the very 
concept of race to be extremely dubious. Racialism is really founded upon 
mythology rather than upon science. The category of race depends not 
at all upon anthropology and history, but upon zoology and prehistory. 
History is only conscious of nationalities, the result off a complex inter- 
mixture of blood. The notion of the chosen Aryan race is a my<h developed 
by Gobineau, a remarkable artist and highly sensitive thinker who intended 
to justify not anti-semitism but aristocratism; at any rate, his value as an 
anthropologist is more than debatable. The notion of the chosen race 
is a myth of the same order as that of the chosen class. But a myth can 
be very effective in practice; it can carry an explosive dynamic energy 
and move the masses to action, for they are not much concerned with 
scientific truth, nor with the plain truth either. We live in an era especially 
fertile ia myths, but their quality, alas, :s of a low order. The only serious 
racial philosophy to have existed in nistory is that of the Jews. The syn- 
thesis in which blood, re!zion and nationality were fused, the faith in a 
pec nle’s Flection, t) concern for racial purity, are sc many ideas of Jewish 
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origin. 1 sometimes wonder whether the German racialists are aware of 
the influence they submit to. Racialism contains precisely no Aryan ele- 
ment. The Hindu and Greek Aryans were far more in favour of indivi- 
dualism. At the same time there is a profound difference between Jewish 
and German racial philosophies. The former is universal and messianic, 
while the latter is an aggressive particularism aiming to conquer the world, 
This racialism undenizbly marks a lamentable relapse into barbarism and 
paganism. 

There is also a form of anti-semitism which may be called political and 
economic, for here politics serve as the tool of economics. It is a particular- 
ly vile variety, since it springs from the idea of competition and the strug- 
gle for superiority. The Jews are accused of speculation and of self-enrich- 
ment at the expense of other peoples. Most often, however, it appears that 
those who accuse them reveal not so much a contempt for this kind of 
risky enterprise, as a desire to go in for it themselves and finally to triumph 
over the Jews. In these circumstances, it will be agreed that the argument 
loses something of its value. 

Still more often hatred of the Jews corresponds to the need of having a 
scapegoat. When men feel unhappy and connect their personal misfor- 
tunes with historic ones, they try to make someone responsible for it. 
This state of mind does not of course do honour to human nature, but 
man is so constituted that he feels relief and satisfaction when he has found 
a culprit whom he can hate and on whom he can take reprisals. Now 
nothing is easier to exploit, in men whose thought is crude and credulous, 
than the culpability of the Jews. The emotional soil is always ready to re- 
ceive the myth of the Jewish world conspiracy, of the secret forces of 
Jewish freemasonry, etc. I think it beneath mv dignity to refute at this 
point the authenticity of the ,‘Protocols of ti. | “ters of Zion,’ for any 
man who has preserved a rudimentary psycliouw gical sense realises, in 
reading this counterfeit document, that it is nothing but a shameful falsi- 
fication by the detractors of Israel. Moreover, it can now be considered as 
proved by the police that this document is a fabrication from beginning 
to end. I sometimes happen to meet men who try to blame someone for 
every iniquity and are ready to attack the Jews, the Freemasons, etc. When 
they ask: “Well, then, whose fault is it:’ “What!’ I reply: “Whose fault? 
You and I are mostly to blame.’ This accusation is the only one which 
seems to me worthy of Christians. 

Besides I find something humiliating in this fear and hatred of the Jews; 
the result is that people regard them as very powerful, and think themselves 
unable to stand up to competition with them. The Russians were in- 
clined to believe » they were weak and powerless when they possessed 
an immense State with an army, a Secret Service and a police force, and 
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they used to regard the Jews, who were deprived of elementary human 
rights and persecuted, as invincible in the struggle. There is something 
childish in this. The pogrom is not only a shameful and inhuman thing: 
to me it is a sign of terrifying weakness and incompetence. In fact, if we 
return to the source of anti-semitism, we will find a confession of lack of 
ability, for how are are we to interpret the regrets we hear expressed that 
Einstein who discovered the law of relativity, Freud and Bergson are of 
Jewish origin, if not as the resentment of men themselves devoid of talent: 
These reactions contain an element which is pitiable. As I see it, there is 
only one way to fight against the alleged Jewish domination sn science and 
philosophy, and that is to get on with research ourselves, +o make great 
discoveries ourselves. Here we can only fight by producing our own crea- 
tions, for the realm of culture is that of liberty. Now liberty is a test of 
powers. And it would be humiliating to think that this liberty could always 
be in favour of the Jews, to the detriment of the others. 

Another grievance against the Jews must be faced. They are accused of 
having laid the foundations of capitalism and socialism.But it would seem 
desirable as much for supporters of capitalism as for those of socialism to 
give some credit to the ‘Aryans’. After all, one can’t surrender everything 
to the Jews! Yet, indeed, it is they who have made all the scientific dis- 
coveries, distinguished themselves as eminent philosophers, founded 
capitalist industry, recruited the world socialist movement, concentrated 
into their hands public opinion, the press, etc. I avow that as 2n ‘Aryan’ 
my self-respect is wounded, and I refuse to accept this point of view. I 
will pause to consider the creation by the Jews of capitalism and socialism. 
To begin with, if'a reproof has to be formulated on both counts, no single 
person can utter it. Indeed, if the fact that the Jews founded capitalism is 
regarded as a virtue by supporters of that regime, their contribution to 
socialism is praiseworthy from the point of view of socialists. A choice 
must therefore be made between these two accusations. A well-known 
work by Sombart argues that the Jews played a predominant part in the 
birth of capitalism. Actually, European capitalism saw the light of day 
among Florentine merchants. None-the-less, that the Jews took an active 
part in its development is beyond question, likewise the fact that they 
amassed great sums of capital in their hands. Their particular qualities, 
developed in the course of history, counted for much in this process. If 
the Jews practised usury in the Middle Ages, it must not be forgotten that 
this was the sole profession permitted to them at the time. I think it an in- 
justice to stigmatise the Jewish race for having created the figure of the 
usurer and the banker, while pretending not to know that it has created 
equally the model of the idealist, completely devoted to an idea, of the 
unworldly living entirely for higher purposes. Further, if we admit that 
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the Jews were active in founding capitalism, we can hardly deny that the 
‘Aryans’ laboured eagerly in the saine cause. Those who reproach the Jews 
with having begotten capitalism are not generally opponents of this 
regime, and their i vective springs from a feeling of spite or envy, a 
desire to predominate in competition. It is curious to observe that Karl 
Marx, a Jew and a socialist, was in certain respects anti-semitic. In his 
article on the Jewish question, which worries a great many Marxists, he 
accuses the Jews of introducing capitalist exploitation. Thus Marx’s revo- 
lutionary anti-semitism refutes the legend of the Jewish world conspiracy. 
Marx and Rothschild, though both Jews, are implacable enemies and 
could not co-operate in one and the same conspiracy. Marx fought against 
the power of capital, Jewish capital included. 

The second allegation, to the effect that the Jews instigated socialism 
and have been the chief agitators of revolutionary movements, can ap- 
parently come only from those who feel no disdain for capitalism and 
would like to protect the regime. To this we shall reply that in all revolu- 
tions those elements which are wronged and oppressed, whether they be 
nationalities or classes, will always play the biggest part. That is why the 
proletariat has always raised the standard of revolt. For my part. I hold 
that their champicuing of a more equitable social order is to the honour 
of the Jews. 

To tell the truth, all the attacks can be finally reduced to a single com- 
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plaint: the Jews aspire to power ard world domination. This reproach [ 


would have a moral meaning on the lips of those who abjured power 
and dominion. Alas! the ‘Aryans’ and the “Christian-Aryans’ whose faith 
exhorts them to seck the kingdom which is not of this world have always 

en infatuated with worldly supremacy. Not only have the Jews never 
had world sovereignty, but they have never had even a particle of sover- 
eignty, while Christians nave been ir nossession of mighty states and have 
pursued a policy of expansion and © .ipire. 

Let us now turn to the type of anti-semitism with a religious vasis, the 
most serious type and the only one worthy of study. It is chiefly this variety 
that Christians once professed. It holds the Jews to be a race reproved and 
accursed, not by reason of the blood in their veins, but because they re- 
jected Christ. Religious anti-semitism is, in fact, confused with anti- 
judaism and anti-talmudism. The Christian religion actually is opposed 
to the Jewish in the form it took after the refusal to see the awaited Messiah 
in Christ. The Judaism which preceded Christ’s coming, and that which 
succeeded it, are two distinct spiritual manifestations. A profound paradox 
must be observed in the fact that the divine incarnation, the assumption 
by God of human form, arose in the heart of the Hebrew people, for 
whom this mystery was even less acceptable than it was to the pagans. 
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Indeed, the idea that God could become man seemed a s:icrilege to the 
Jews, an assault upon divine power and transcendence. For them God is 
continually active in our human life, even in its slightest details, but he 
does not become unified with man, never fuses with him and could not 
borrow his likeness. There lies the gulf separating the Christian conscience 
from the Jewish. Christianity is the religion of God-humanity, and 
trinitarian, while Judaism is a pure monotheism. Indeed the chief reproach 
uttered by the Jews against Christianity is that it constitutes a betrayal of 
the One God in whose place it puts the Trinity. Christians base their reli- 
gion upon the fact that there appeared in history a man who celled him- 
self God, the Son of God. Now, to the rigid Jewish conscience, man can 
only be prophet or Messiah, but never God. The man who could take this 
title as his own is not the true Messiah. Here is the crux of the universal 
religious tragedy. The pagans had many ged-men and men-gods; accor- 
ding to them the gods were always immanent in human and cosmic life. 
Moreover, they had no difficulty in admitting the incarnation; indeed it 
harmonised with their aesthetic conception of the world. It was not so with 
the Jews. Among them no man could look upon God’s face and live. 
However, the question suddenly arose not ma 2 of looking upon it, but 
of recognising it in humaa features. Worse still, the Jewish conscience was 
faced with a yet more insuperable obstacle. It had never conceived of a 
God other than great and powerful; now, as the highest temptation, it 
was offered a crucified God to worship. God’s humiliation, willed by God 
himself, seemed a sacrilege, a betrayal of the ancient faith in the clory and 
majesty of God. These beliefs, hard-set and deeply rooted, gave rise to the 
rejection of Christ. 

So throughout Christian history voices were raised to anathematize the 
Jews, guilty of having crucified Christ, and to assert that from then on- 
wards they bore a curse, which they brought upon themselves when they 
aliowed the blood of Christ to S'l upon themselves and upon their chil- 
dren. Christ was rejected by the jews because ue was not the Messiah who 
should found the kingdom of Isra-l, but revealed hiniself as a new God, 
suffering and humiliated, preach: . 2 kingdom not of this world. The 
Jews crucified Christ, Son of God, in whom the whole Christian world 
believes. Such are the arguments urged by the detractors of Israel who 
overlook the fact that their condemnations betray a serious omission. It 
is this: if Jews rejected Christ, Jews none-the-less were the first to follow 
him. Who were the Apostles, forming the first Christian community, if 
not members of the Jewish race? Why, then, see only the backslidings and 
ignore the virtues? The Jewish people cried “Crucify him! Crucify him!’ 
But haven't all peoples shown an extraordinary propensity to crucify 
God’s messengers to them, their teachers and their great men? Everywhere 
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prophets have been stoned. The Greeks condemned Socrates, the greatest 
of their sons, to death by hemlock. Should we on that account curse all 
their progeny? 

Besides, when we go a little further into the question we shall be forced 
to admit that the Jews have not been the only ones to crucify Christ. In 
the course of a long history, the Christians, or rather those who usurped 

the title, have by their deeds contributed to this torture. They have done 
so, among other things, by their anti-semitism, their hatred and their 
violence, their submission to the powerful of this world, their betrayal of 
Christ’s truth which they have adjusted to their own interests. Well, it is 
beticr to renounce Christ openly than to use his name for opportunist 
motives while building one’s own kingdom. 

When Jews are cursed and persecuted because they crucified Christ, the 
principle of generic vengeance is accepted. This principle was inhérent in 
the peoples of antiquity and so in the Jewish people. But this sort of ven- 
geance is unalterably opposed to Christianity, for it contradicts the Chris- 
tian idea of individual dignity and responsibility. Besides, Christian moral- 
ity permits no vengeance of any sort, neither that aimed at the individual 
nor that which spreads and becomes transmitted to all the descendants. 
Vindictiveness is sinful, and it is right to repent of it. Descent, race, re- 

risals—all these notions are foreign to pure Christianity; they have been 
uae into it from outside and derive from the paganism of antiquity. 


Ill 


The Jewish problem is connected with the historiosophic theme of the 
Second Coming. Does the kingdom of God belong exclusively to the 
other world, or may we await it and prepare its coming here and now: 
Christ said ‘My kingdom is not of this world.’ From these words it has 
generally been deduced that efforts aimed at bringing it about were in vain. 
It was sadly confirmed that our earthly city could not possibly be removed 
from the power of the prince of this world, although indeed the latter 
was highly venerated by professed Christians. Upon this notion was con- 
structed the Christian state, in which no evangelical truth was realised. 
However, Christ’s words may have another meaning; they may mean that 
the kingdom of God does not resemble earthly kingdoms, that its foun- 
dations are different, that its justice is diametrically opposed to the law ob- 
taining here below. In this case the Christians would be wrong to submit 
to the prince of this world, wrong not to labour in promoting the justice 
of God’s kingdom—not to take up the task of transforming this world. 

Jacques Maritain, leader of French Thomism and defender of true Chris- 
tian humanism, has written a remarkable article on Judaism’ which has 
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been published in a collection of essays called The Jews. In it he makes an 
interesting distinction between the Jewish and Christian vocations. In his 
view the Christians welcomed the supernatural truth of Christianity in 
its relation to heaven, while they neglected the realisation of justice in 
social life. The Jews, on the other hand, rejected the supernatural truth of 
Christianity, while they appointed themselves the messengers of truth on 
earth, the promoters of justice in collective life. It is a fact that the idea of 
social justice was introduced to the human conscience chiefly by Judaism. 
The ancient Hebrew prophets were the first to demand truth and equity 
in social relations, the first to espouse the cause of the humble and the: 
oppressed. The Bible gives us an account of a periodic redistribution of 
wealth, the aim of which was to avoid its being monopolised by one 
group and thereby to eliminate the radical distinction between rich and 
poor. The Jews, as we have seen above, took an active part in the world 
socialist movement, directed against the power of capital. The ‘Aryans’, 
for their part, easily came to terms with iniquity. Thus, in India, a caste 
regime, sanctioned by the religious conscience, was set up. In Greece, the 
greatest philosophers did not reach the level of condemning slavery. 
Christians freely proclaim that the kingdom of God cannot be attained 

without the Cross. In this they are completely right. Everything on our 
sinful earth must be raised upon the Cross before it can enter the kingdom 
of God. But they delude themselves when they hold this axiom u 
against every attempt to clear the way for the achievement of Christ's 
justice upon this earth. The unfortunate thing is that the Christians, while 
accepting the Cross, should have neglected to put its message into prac- 
tice; although the final realisation of God’s kingdom is impossible in this 
world and implies its transfiguration, a new heaven and a new earth. 
Moreover, the representatives of historical Christianity, that is to say 
Christianity adapted to the conditions of this world, were not in the least 
disdainful of the things which are Caesar’s. Quite the reverse: they acknow- 
ledged thein as their own and consecrated them. Now Caesar’s kingdom 
was just as far removed from ordinary human justice as from Christian 
justice, and neither equity nor humanity was known to it. Such were, 
in the past, the ‘Christian States’, the Christian theocracies, as they 
came into being both East and West. 

The current objection expressed by the Jews against Christianity is that 
the Christian faith cannot be realised, and that those who profess it have 

roved this only too well. This faith demands a morality so high that its 

ws are often in conflict with human nature. To support their argument 
the Jews point to Christian social life, so unlike that advocated by Christ. 
and confront Christianity with their own faith which can be, and has been 
put into practice. Salvador, an eminent French Jewish thinker and scholar 
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of the mid-nineteenth century who wrote one of the first lives of Jesus, 
developed this theory. Rosenzweig, a notable Jewish religious philoso- 

her who, with Martin Buber, translated the Bible into German, formu- 
lated the difference between Judaism and Christianity in a curious way. 
According to him the Jew is destined by his religion to remain in the 
Hebrew world of his birth and should confine himself to improving and 
perfecting his Judaism. He is not required to abdicate his nature. This is 
the reason why the Jewish faith can be easily achieved. Now the Christian 
is by nature pagan; in order to carry out the precepts of his faith he has to 
withdraw from the world to which he belongs, repeal his nature, and break 
with his original paganism. This is what makes the Christian faith so 
difficult to apply in practice. We are reduced to inferring from these 
assertions that the Jews, in short, are the only ones who are not bom 
pagans. In making this distinction Rosenzweig reaches a conclusion in 
favour of Judaism. For my part I think his assertions do honour to Chris- 
tianity. The Divine Revelation is drawn from another world and naturally 
seems ill-adapted to this world, naturally requires an advance along the 
line of greatest resistance. Having said this, we must agree that the Chris- 
tians have done everything to discredit their faith in the eyes of their ad- 
versaries. They have terribly abused the argument of its inaccessibility. 
They have drawn the most harmful deductions from the doctrine con- 
cerning human nature, invoking this in order to yield to sin and to con- 
trive a system enabling them to adapt themselves to it. Constantin Leon- 
tyev, a very sincere and acute thinker, is in this respect especially instruc- 
tive. He reduced Christianity to the salvation of the soul in the next 
world, to what he called ‘transcendent egoism’ and rejoiced because Chris- 
tian justice could never be instituted on earth, for this achievement would 
have been out of harmony with his pagan aesthetic. Borrowing Rosenz- 
weig’s terminology, we can say that Leontyev remained in his pagan 
world and only wished to withdraw from it with the help of monastic 
asceticism in order to save his own soul. We must admit that these errors 
have done the greatest harm to Christ’s cause; but do not let us forget 
that they must be imputed to Christians and not to Christianity. 


IV 


Can the Jewish problem be resolved within the bounds of history: 
That is a tragic question. Whatever the answer may be, the solution does 
not seem to lic in assimilation, the XIXth century’s hypothesis which did 
honour to its humanitarian feelings. To-day, alas, we are not living in a 
century of mercy, and the events we are witnessing give us little hope of 
seeing the problem solved by the fusion of Jews with other peoples. 
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Besides, we must observe that this isolation would have meant their disap- 

arance. There is likewise no room for optimism on the ground that this 
riddle will be answered by the establishment of an autonomous Jewish 
state, in other words by Zionism. The Jews experience persecution even 
in the land of their forefathers. In any case this solution does not, in our 
view, appear to conform with the messianic mission of the Jewish people. 
Israel is and remains a wandering people. It might be said that its destiny is 
eschatological and will find no solution till the end of time. This hypo- 
thesis is not, however, a reason for Christians to cast off their human duties 
to the Jews. In the Apostle Paul we find mysterious words wherein he 
affirms that all Israel shall be saved. These words are variously interpreted, 
for some understand by Israel not only the descendants of the Hebrew 
people, but also Christendom, that is to say, the new Israel. At all events, 
it is very possible that the Apostle Paul had in mind the conversion of the 
Jews to Christianity and attached a particular value to this. 

If we are witnessing the development of an insane anti-semitism we are 
also witnessing at the same time an increase in Jewish conversion to 
Christianity. This manifestation is of no interest to racial anti-semites for 
whom the material fact of blood overrides the spiritual fact of faith. But 
so-called religious anti-semites ought to see in this conversion the only 
possible solution to the problem. For my part I am inclined to think there 
is indisputable truth in this. At any rate, there should be no possible am- 
biguity upon this subject. There can be no question of the Christians’ de- 
manding that the Jews be converted by holding a knife to their throats 
and, should they refuse, of regarding the pogrom as a natural sanction; 
this would be nothing but a monstrous moral aberration utterly unrelated 
to faith. In that case, why not demand the conversion to Christianity of 
various ‘Aryan’ peoples who have remained aloof from it or who main- 
tain a purely external Christianity? Conversion to Christianity is, more- 
over, an essentially personal thing, and it is doubtful whether we shall be 
able to confer upon the whole peoples the title of ‘Christian’ or “Anti- 
Christian’ in the future. ; 

In order that Jews may become converted it is of the highest importance 
that Christians should make a start by getting converted themselves, that 
is by becoming real believers and not formal ones. Those who hate and 
crucify have no claim to be called Christians, whatever external forms 
they may adopt. For it must not be forgotten that professed Christians are 
the principal obstacle to the conversion of the East, to that of the Chinese 
and Hindus. The state of the so-called Christian world, with its wars, its 
national hatreds, its colonial politics, its oppression of the working classes, 
presents a formidable temptation. Those of the faithful who think they 
are the most just, orthodox and pious—it is precisely they who are held 
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in the greatest contempt by the lowly. Christians thrust themselves in 
between Christ and the Jews, concealing the true image of the Saviour 
from them. It is possible for the Jews to acknowledge Jesus as their Messiah, 
for this tendency already exists in the heart of Judaism; it is possible for 
them to declare the historical and religious error which resulted in the 
rejection of Jesus to be a fatal one. But in so doing they will recognise the 
crucified Messiah and, through him, the humiliated God. 

The forms taken by present-day persecution of the Jews amount, from 
the Christian point of view, to a final condemnation of anti-semitism. 
In this fact must be found the virtue of Nazi racialism. This doctrine has 
deep roots in Germany, but they do not draw sustenance from Christian 
soil. To me this is some relief. I consider that anti-semitism based upon 
orthodoxy, the kind which is widespread for example in Rumania, is 

infinitely more harmful, for it compromises Christian faith and is not even 
worth seriously refuting. Anti-Semitism is fatally sure to develop into 
anti-Christianity ; it must reveal its anti-Christian nature. That is what we 
are seeing to-day. Corresponding to this phenomenon, a process of puri- 
fication is going on within Christianity itself; Christian truth is freeing 
itself from the accretions of the centuries. Thanks to these, Christian 
truth had been adapted to the regimes in power, to everyday social con- 
ventions, to a lower level of conscience and culture, and had been made use 
of for particularly worldly ends. This process of purification, which we 
owe partly to the fact that Christians are themselves being persecuted, has 
brought two forms of Christianity into relief: the old, tenacious of the 
acquired deformities, and the new, trying to get rid of them and to re- 
new its promises of fidelity to Christ and to the evangelical revelation of 
God’s kingdom. At all events, true Christians, free from all formalism, 
nominalism and conventionalism, will always be a minority. 

The concept of the Christian state, which amounted to a serious lie and 
a depreciation of Christianity will henceforth exist no more. Christians 
will struggle in the spirit, and, by doing so, will be able to exert an inner 
influence which they had lost. To this end they will have above all to 
uphold justice and not power which enables them to prosper. It is they, 
precisely, who will have to come forward to defend the dignity of man, 
the value of every single human being, irrespective of his race, his nation- 
ality, his class and his position in society. It is Man, the human ideal, free- 

dom of spirit that the world is attacking from every side. The attack is 
carried out partly through the anti-semitic movement which rejects 
human dignity and human rights. The Jewish question is a test of the 
Christian conscience and of its spiritual strength. 

There have always been, and there always will be, two races in the 
world, and the boundary between them is more important than any 
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Saviour other; crucifiers and crucified, oppressors and oppressed, persecutors and 
Messiah, persecuted. It is superfluous to — which one Christians should belong 
ible for to. Of course, in history the roles can be reversed, but that does not alter 
1 in the the truth. To-day Christians are being persecuted as in the early centuries. 
nise the To-day Jews are being persecuted as so often before in history. These facts 
are worth thinking about. 
t, from Russian anti-semites, living in a condition of morbid emotion and ob- 
mitism, session, allege that the Jews rule Russia and oppress the Christians there. 
rine has This assertion is deliberately false. It was not the Jews in particular who were 
hristian at the head of militant atheism; ‘Aryan’ Russians also played an active part. 
d upon Iam even inclined to believe that this movement represents a specifically 
ania, is Russian phenomenon. A nobleman, the anarchist Bakunin, was one of its 
ot even extreme representatives, as was Lenin too. It was precisely on the 
yp into subject of Russian nihilism and the inner dialectic of its nature, 
hat we that Dostoievsky made such sensational revelations. It is just as false to 
f puri- maintain that Jews are ruling Russia. Lenin was not a Jew, neither were 
freeing the principal leaders of the movement, nor the masses of peasants and wor- 
iristian kers who ensured the triumph of the revolution. Those who were Jews 
il con- have been shot or imprisoned. Trotsky has become the object of an unan- 
de use imous hatred. It would be infantile to conceal the facts that the Jews played 
ich we their part in this social upheaval, that they formed an essential element of 
od, has the revolutionary intelligentsia, but this behaviour can be explained by 
of the their previous position as oppressed people. That the Jews took part in a 
to re- fight for liberty I think a virtue. That they too resorted to terror and per- 
ion of secution I consider not the outcome of any specific Jewish quality, but of 
alism, the hideous character of every revolution at a certain phase in its develop- 
ment. In fact, the Jews were by no means Jacobins in the terror, and 
ie and besides, they form to day an impressive percentage of Russian emigrés. 
istians I recall that at the time I was still in Soviet Russia the proprietor of the 
inner house I lived in, who was a Jew, used often to say to me: “You don’t have 
all to to answer for Lenin being a Twssian, while I shall have to answer for 
they, Trotski being a Jew. Isn’t that a flagrant injustice?’ As things turned out, 
‘man, it was granted him to return to Palestine. As for me, I am ready to accept 
ition- my share of responsibility for Lenin’s coming to power. Unfortunately, 
-free- facts do not exist for those whose thought is determined by resentment 
ack is and befogged by emotions and crazy obsessions. Only a spiritual cure cam 
ejects open their eyes and give them a glimpse of realities in their true light. 
f the 
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LIFE FROM THE DEAD! 


N the material order, a man owns whatever he keeps; in the spiritual 
[oxier however, we own what we give away. The grace of election, 

given us so freely, is not bestowed upon us as if we were alone in the 
world, and without neighbours in sight; citizenship in the Kingdom of 
God is granted us that we may share it. No one can be a Catholic who is 
not a missioner at heart, who does not wish, pray, and work that all may 
be one in the Lord. And of all the apostolates, that to Israel is not the least. 
Her return to Christ is the last particular intention of our Octave, because 
it will be near the end of ages that the whole of the people comes to him. 
But though last in time, it is by no means last in rank. 

The Church of Christ is the Israel of old, prolonged and extended—nay, 
renewed in youth like the eagle, enriched and fulfilled. “We are the House 
of Israel. We are Israel, the vineyard of the Lord,’ says an early Chris- 
tian writer, (Pseudo Ambrosius, s. 58, n. 2; P.L. 17; 723) And another 
calls Abraham ‘the Father of the Church.’ 2 St Augustine goes further; he 
makes the Church speak: “When God blessed Abraham, it was I he pro- 
mised. The blessing of Christ, I am indeed spread through all the nations.’ 
(De Fide Rerum, 5; P.L. 40, 174) Each year, on Holy Saturday, before the 
blessing of the baptismal font, the Church herself remembers that in the 
Christian con the miracles of old shine anew, and that what God’s mighty 
arm wrought when he freed from the yoke of Egypt the One People, he 
works now for the Gentiles in the waters of regeneration. And with up- 
raised arms she implores of him: ‘Grant, therefore, that all the world be 
lifted up to the sonship of Abraham and the dignity of Israel.’ (Collect after 
4th Prophecy). Now if we are the true, spiritual Israel, must it not be our 
anxious desire to see the Israel according to the flesh enter the Church, 
which is—it cannot be too often repeated—Abraham’s tent, now wide as 
earth and heaven, the City of David, infinitely more glorious than before? 
Holding in a new way the ancient privileges of God’s people, do we not 
wish to share with Israel bereaved the treasures of the New Dispensation: 
Indeed, this is why we have gathered here tonight. 

« The mysteries of the Jewish people—their election, failure, and hope— 

are most intimately connected with the centre of our faith. Were we to 

ignore the Advent, the faith and fervour of Patriarchs and Prophets, we 

should lose sight of the Gospel as fulfilment. And were we to cast aside 

1. Sermon delivered for the Church Unity Octave, 1948, at the National Shrine of the 
Immaculate Conception, Washington, D.C. 

2. Diodor of Tarsus. Cf. Deconinck, Essai sur le chaine de l’octatuque (Paris,1912), p. 112. 
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the Church’s great expectation, the firm and ardent belief of the Jewish 
people in Christ, we should rob Christianity of its victory. Men like Mar- 
cion, who wish to ‘free’ the Church of her Jewish antecedents, change 
Christianity from the one story, the universal drama, to just a pretty tale, 
Christ’s coming from the focus of history to merely one of its events. Men 
like Luther, on the other hand, who deny that Christ will in the end cap- 
ture the minds and hearts of his people, or men who forget that the Jews 
will be offered another chance—a chance they will surely grasp—empty 
history of its solace: that it is a Divine Comedy, that it has a great and 
happy ending. They despoil us of St Paul’s comfort that God has abandon- 
ed to their unbelief all men—first the Gentiles, then the Jews—only to in- 
clude them all in his pardon, and show them his mercy (Rom. 11,32); 
that he has left them to their rebellion that his love may triumph. 

The mysteries of Israel are intimately connected with the centre of our 
faith. The New Testament speaks of them again and again, but where do 
we find them mentioned most explicitly: When does St John, for in- 
stance, say: ‘He came into his own, and his own received him not’ (John, 
1, 11): When does St Peter call: “Let all the House of Israel know beyond 
a doubt that God has made both Lord and Christ this Jesus whom you 
crucified’ (Acts, 2, 36)? And when does St Paul stress that Israel’s blind- 
ness is not total, not final? 

It is in the beginning of his Gospel, when he speaks of the Logos-made- 
Flesh, that St John calls the Jews Christ’s own. From them, from Mary 
Immaculate, he took his flesh, his royal body, his fair and conquering 
countenance. Through his Incarnation, the people and the land of Palestine 
have become, as it were, the ‘Fifth Gospel’. It is into their lives and cus- 
toms that his life, transcending time, is woven, so that their vineyards and 
acres, their rivers and hills, their villages and their Holy City, have become 
part of our world. The little boat of Simon Peter, that could be seen so 
often on the waters of Genesareth, has become the Ship of the Universal 
Church. And her bountiful hands, holding the Sacraments, are filled with 
Palestinie’s fruits: the wheat of Galilee, the wine of Judea, the oil of Jeru- 
salem. There, among the Jews, the Church, though divine, was born. But 
St John cannot tell the Good News, that Christ came into his own, with- 
out correcting our joy with the sad tidings that his own received him not, 
in his woe resounding the Lamentations of Jeremias the Prophet. With 
John and Jeremias we must see Israel’s failure as part of the drama of divine 
love, which, having bent down to man, sought him, gone after him, and 
been refused, is still asking. 

In St John’s Gospel the mysteries of Israel are linked to the Incarnation. 
And St Peter announces to the men of Israel the Lordship of Jesus the 
same morning the Holy Ghost descended upon the little Church in the 
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Cenacle. And shortly after, in the very spring of the Church, when her 
fellowship and her power had become manifest and Peter had made the 
lame leap, he pleads with his brethren to repent and be converted, that 
the times of refreshment may come (Acts 3, 19-20). For how should the 
works of the Spirit cover the earth, how its face be renewed (Ps. 103, 30), 
if Israel, Heaven’s first custodian on earth, denies herself to Christ: How 
should Isaias’s prophecies on the peace of the Messianic Kingdom come 
true to their fullest and ultimate measure, how should the waters break 
forth in the desert and the streams in the wilderness, how the parched land 
become a pool and the thirsty ground springs of water (Isai. 35, 6-7): How 
should the swords be made into ploughshares and the spears into sickles (id. 
2, 4)? How shall wolf and lamb, calf and lion, dwell together, and how a 
little child lead them (id. 11, 6): How shall Love rule, if the people whom 
the Lord guided, on whom he lavished his affection, keeps aloof from his 
Christ? Therefore St Peter pleads with his people, uniting his plea with 
Christ’s prayer of pardon on the Cross for those who wished him ill. The 
Apostle takes pains to mace loud the quiet words Christ spoke to his 
Father, words of forgiveness that Peter himself had missed, words that 
few had heard and many too readily forget. So he says: “Come then, 
brethren, I know that you acted in ignorance, as did your rulers’ (Acts 3, 
17). 

a me say again what to my mind stresses the theological import of 
Israel’s mysteries: the place they have in Scripture. St John’s recognition 
of Israel’s prerogative and his sorrow over her defection are embedded in 
his Prologue, in which he praises the Only-begotten of the Father. St 
Peter’s pleading is in the second and third chapters of the Acts, following 


on the Pentecostal wind that stormed over Jerusalem. And similarly, St 


Paul’s assurance that Israel will finally embrace Christ stands out in the 
Epistle which is the theological heart of the New Testament; it crowns 
the letter which outlines the history of salvation and proclaims its univer- 
sality, lauds the gratuitousness of grace and God’s incomprehensible judg- 
ments, his unsearchable ways. But to the Apostle Israel’s denial of Christ 
is a deeply personal, an existential problem. Has God’s promise proved 
futile? Is there injustice with God (Rom. 9, 6-14)? Has God cast off his 
people: he asks, and emphatically denies (Rom. 11, 1). Has he, as Apostle 
to ie Gentiles, betrayed his kinsmen? With an oath unparalleled in its 
solemnity, he is able to answer that the sorrow of his heart never ends. 
No, he is not ashamed to bare his soul’s anguish. Indeed, he is so moved, 
so stirred and stricken by Israel’s separation from her and the world’s 
Messias that he desires the impossible. ‘I would wish’, he says, ‘myself to 
be anathema from Christ for the sake of my brethren, who are my kins- 
men according to the flesh’ (Rom. 9, 1). He loves them because their blood 
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runs in his veins, but vastly more because they are the people God loves 
and whose blood he elected to flow through the heart of the Christ. St 
Paul knows full well that his wish cannot be granted, such a sacrifice not 
be made, but his helpless love seeks here an ultimate expression. None- 
theless the Apostle’s wish to be anathema, forever separated from his 
Lord, is so astounding that even St Chrysostom says we shall never under- 
stand him, being so far from love like his.1 

But we dare not give up the endeavour to read his soul, for only so 
trying will we attain a fall and integrated vision of God’s plan for the 
world, of the wondrous economy Z salvation. This vision, and with it 
a Pauline grasp of the enigma of Israel, cannot be won, however, without 
a deep supernatural sense—I venture to say, without a mystic sense. We 
must long to love as the Apostle loves, for without his joy in all that 
happened when God walked with his people in a pillar of fire or cloud, 
without his sorrow that Israel is isolated from God-made-Man, without 
his yearning that she turn to him, our religious life lacks a dimension. 
Our faith shrinks, one of our heartstrings withers. Perhaps you may smile 
and discount what I say, suspecting me of personal bias. You may think 
I have succumbed to the common temptation to exaggerate the importance 
of an ideal close to one’s heart. You may think that, as a convert, I plead 
the special interests of a group, the Jewish people. True, I do not deny 
that their spiritual welfare means much to me, is it is not first the need 
of the Jews that makes me say: Without Pauline vision and love, a heart- 
string withers. It is rather that Christ wants his people. 


Pius XII, in his encyclical on the Mystical Body, has taught us that 
Christ, the Head, needs the Church, his Body; that he requires his mem- 
bers; that he wishes their help, not from any weakness, but from a super- 
abundance of strength and love.2 May we not, though in a sense different 
from the Holy Father’s, say that Christ ‘needs’ the Jews for the fullness 
of his Mystical Body and for the ultimate sanctification of the world, that 
he needs them because he wills to need? Mother Julian of Norwich speaks 
of the love-longing of Christ for his redeemed,3 and Father Gerald Vann, 
asking how there can be longing in Christ Glorified, answers that he de- 
sires them as the soul in glory longs for the resurrection of the body.* 
May we not likewise say that because of his never-ending love, Christ 
greatly desires those who are, in a special manner, his bone and flesh? He 
desires them, he desires their conversion, through the Church. On Good 
Friday, moved by their blindness, she prays that the- veil which covers 
their hearts may be withdrawn. She speaks of them with great tenderness 


1. In Rom., Hom. 16, 2; PG 60: 551. 3. Revelations of Divine Love, chap. 63. 
2. C.T.S. Edition §44. 4. The Pain of Christ and the Sorrow of God. (Blackfriars) 
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and delicacy, but unfortunately, the gentleness of her prayer is at times 
obscured in translation.! On the Feast of Christ the King, she asks that 
the Blood of the Saviour may be to them a laver, a fountain, of redemp- 
tion and of life. And as Christ wooed them in the loving parables spoken 
to the people, but no less in the disputes with the Pharisees; as he wooed 
them when he taught in Temple and Synagogue, but even more when 
he prayed on the Cross, so he wishes now to draw them near, through 
our intercession and labour. 

It is Christ’s desire that first compels us to intercede and to labour, and 
then we will be truly moved by the need of our Jewish brethren—today 
greater than ever. Few realise the harm Hitler has done them. Not only 
did he kill most cruelly a third of the people, but he wounded many who 
survive. They are haunted by his abuse, his hatred and brutality, by the 
fear and anxiety he begot. They cannot forget, they cannot unburden 
their hearts. In this world, they see no hope, no comfort, and too often 
at their shoulder leers the grim visage of despair. Many events in and 
concerning Palestine, and other things that are disturbing, such as the 
strange sympathy some Jews have for Communism, cannot be understood 
unless they are seen as signs of desperation. And how shall they find com- 
fort and peace, hope fe courage to life, if not through Christ? And how 
shall they find Christ unless he is preached to them—preached by our 
lives and words, preached by our love? God alone knows the many who 
have been kept from Christ and the Church by lukewarm and half-hearted 
Christians. God alone knows the many who have been repelled by anti- 
Semitism, which is one guise of the fear to deliver oneself wholly to 
Christ, and a falling back into paganism. When we pray for the conversion 
of Jews, we must also pray for the conversion of those who yield to anti- 
Semitism, who are, if they be Christians, reluctant Christians; we must 
pray that those outside the Fold may have faith, and those within, love. 


Were we to do more to bring Christ to the people solitary and like a 
widow weeping, afflicted and without rest (Lam. 1, 1-3), many would 
find him. In New York just now, there is an exhibition of French tapes- 
tries, depicting, among other things, the life of the Blessed Virgin, and of 
St Stephen, and scenes from the Apocalypse. They are a concert of colour, 
a meeting of beauty; they are woven harmony. They speak of the glad 
giving and devotion to the whole of each of many weavers. They speak, 
above all, of faith. Overwhelmed by these impressions, a Jewish physician 
said to one of his patients, a friend of mine gravely ill: “Really, they could 
make me a Catholic’. But I fear that he will not have the courage to take 
himself seriously. And will there be anyone to interpret for him this in- 


1. Cf. ‘Pro Perfidis Judaeis,’ Theological Studies VIII, 1 (March 1947), pp. 80-96. 
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spiration of grace? It is hard for someone born, as it were, into the faith 
to know the courage and support needed for a conversion. 

The other day a Jewish ps girl who was so fortunate as to have 
this support came to the rectory. She was led by two friends, for she had 
been blind from birth. She had that gentleness so marked in blind people, 
and the same eagerness that cried: “Lord, that 1 may see!’ (Mk. 10, 51). 
She told me of her search for truth, of her love for Christ’s Gospel, but 
also of the obstacles her family put in her way. Never in her life had she 
seen a Church, but her friends had spoken to her about the House of God 
and its tower pointing towards heaven. When about to leave, she turned 
and said—and it was at once literal and symbolic: ‘Do you know, Father, 
what I would like to do: I wish I could touch the church steeple with 
my hands, to feel what it is like.’ All her longing, and the longing of 
many Jews, was in her wish to touch the tower stretching up towards 
Infinite Light. You would again have looked into many Jewish hearts and 
seen the longing in them, could you have heard with me the admission 
of a Jewish writer. She is also the wife of a writer whose books have been 
read by millions. As a Zionist she hopes to spend the eve of her life in 
Palestine. Just a few days ago, she said to me: “With every day that passes, 
I become more of a Hebrew. But when I want to rest in the arms of God 
I go to a Catholic Church.’ 

I have spoken of the longing of many, but there are some few who have 
gone further and, by the grace of God, found their goal. On the Eve of 
Epiphany, when the Church remembers the Baptism of our Lord, I had 
the joy of baptizing John, a young friend of mine. He had grown up in 
a typically modern atmosphere, but at college, reading Plato, he felt, for 
the first time and overwhelmingly, the Presence of God in the soul. Two 
years later, a Catholic acquaintance introduced him to the works of 
Jacques Maritain. He also read some of St John of the Cross. This and 
other reading turned his mind to the Church, so that after his service in 
the Navy, he began his graduate studies in philosophy at a Catholic uni- 
versity. He had found more and more that without God there was no 
reason to oppose Nazism, no reason not to make the State omnipotent 
and absolute, and he saw that either God existed or nothing was true or 
beautiful, but all deceptive. However, these thoughts would not have 
brought him into the Church had it not been for the living example of 
his Catholic friends. The flame of faith was enkindled when he saw, at 
the university, a fellow-student kneeling, absorbed in prayer. And one of 
the most important days in his conversion was when he read what so 
many carelessly glanced over: the story of the hanging of two British 
soldiers by terrorists last July, near Nathanya in Palestine. Instantly he 


. Tealised that the Jews are—that man is—lost without Christ; he felt the 
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crying need for the redemption of Israel. But the decisive moment was 
his discovery—I quote his own words—‘that Christ wanted us, was in 
agony for our conversion and our life with him. At that moment I knew 
that I was obligated to enter the Church, for his sake.’ 

Present at his baptism were a few young people in their twenties. There 
was Michael, whom John met in the Navy. He was the first to shake his 
liberal views on the Bible, the first to say to him that it might be true. 
Much later they discovered that, independently of one another, they had 
found Christ. Michael was baptized last fall, and wonders now if Christ 
calls him to the priesthood. After he had entered the Church one of his 
Jewish friends said to him—it is an argument dulled by too much use— 
that he had become a Catholic because he was unstable, and because he 
was impressed by the strong personalities of Catholics he knew. He an- 
swered: ‘Indeed, my weakness, and not my strength, saved me. I was 
unstable, for I found nothing to be stable about. I was impressed by the 
sanity, the cleanliness and warmth, of certain Catholics. Through them I 
began to see the Church, and through the Church, Jesus Christ.’ Some 
time ago Michael said to me: ‘Israel expected a Messias who would con- 
quet the world—and they weren’t so wrong after all. He has conquered 
the world, but they don’t know it.’ 


Another of the happy company that rejoiced with John at the font was 
Catherine, who had been his classmate in high school. But they had lost 
sight of each other till just recently when they met again by chance. At 
the age of thirteen, Catherine became interested in the Church through 
a Catholic who seemed to have the answer to her own wonderings about 
God and the universe. She even went to Mass for a while, but then for 
years her 2:tention was diverted by many other concerns. In her first year 
of college, however, a teacher read from Plato’s Dialogues. She borrowed 
the book, and while reading the Phaedrus, there was a sudden light that 
re-awakened in her the spirit of love she had known before. She had a 
hard struggle, for the cople who surrounded her saw in religion, she 
says, ‘an outlet’, ‘a blind’, ‘an escape’—anything but the Reality. She 
bought a Missal, and all on her own, laboured till she understood the 
Mass. She read the Bible and some of St Augustine behind the covers of 
the New Yorker. But it took her years till she asked for instruction, and 
again some time till—I’m using her own words—she was ready to give 
up everything for Everything, and was baptized two years ago on her 
birthday, a beautiful reminder that Israel was born for ‘Christ, that he was 
the purpose of her creation. 

In the group of John’s many friends was another convert, Mary, who 
had grown up in the same neighbourhood as he. Her story is in a way 
the strangest, _ Socio it shows that God at times uses for his purpose what 
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is in no way intended to serve him. She had always been pursued by the 
need for Christ, though for a long time she had succeeded in suppressing 
even the least stirrings of this desire. She had been struck also by the fact 
that the many arguments against the Church contradicted one another. 
But humanly speaking she would never have moved towards Christ had 
grace not drawn her by the thinest possible cord. She met a Catholic who 

raised beyond all measure the wisdom of the Church, but in no way 
lived up to his faith. To prove him illogical, she read the New Testament; 
later, the letters of St Augustine, some of Newman, Pascal, Chesterton, 
till one day she felt it imperative to know more about Catholic teaching, 
and much against her will, asked for instruction. There she found that 
she simply could not escape truth. After much wrestling she decided on 
Palm Sunday, 1944, to ask for baptism. Palm Sunday is the day the Church 
recalls that the Hebrew children, announcing the resurrection of life with 
palm branches, cried out: “Hosanna in the highest’, the day she sings: “He 
is the Redemption of Israel... . Fear not, O daughter of Sion; behold thy 
King cometh to thee!”! 

These and other friends gathered around John on the Eve of Epiphany 
as the cleansing water flowed over his forehead. Every conversion is an 
Epiphany, a manifestation of God in the darkness, a victory and witness 
of grace, a bursting of the clay fetters of the busy-ness of everyday. But 
the conversion of a Jew is something special. ‘How is this possible?’ you 
may ask. ‘Is not the message of Christianity that “there is neither Jew nor 
Greek, there is neither slave nor free, there is neither male nor female’, 
that “all are one in Christ Jesus” (Gal. 3, 28)?’ Indeed, this is the message. 
It would be a grave error to imply that a Jewish Christian is in any way 
better than a Gentile Christian, or nearer the Kingdom of God. Still, the 
conversion of a Jew, his turning to Christ, is something special. 

Israel rejected him because she wanted to keep apart from the Gentiles 
and not share her privileges, because the flesh—in the Biblical ssense— 
revolted against the spirit. Alas! in Israel’s sin, your sin and mine are pro- 
jected on the vast screen of the world. However, when a member of the 
House of Israel turns to Christ, her sin is repudiated, thrust away. Then, 
in a particular manner, the flesh humbles itself to the spirit, and rises as 
if in the resurrection; the body returns, as it were, to the soul, their har- 
mony restored and a greater foretold. In a particular manner, then, God’s 
fidelity is made visible, his word justified, and the one-ness of man pro- 
claimed. When a Jew becomes a Christian, the final winning of all Israel 
is foreshadowed, the great moment for which God has kept a special 
shower of gifts, for which he has saved a rain of grace, so that St Paul says 
their return will mean ‘vita ex mortuis, life from the dead’ (Rom. 11, 15). 

Joun M. OESTERREICHER 
1. Procession on Palm Sunday. 
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OTHER MEN’S THOUGHT 


IsTORIANS of philosophy have been notoriously unsuccessful in the 
H past, either through hanging their own thoughts on other men’s pegs 

or through simply giving a list of the pegs; of the former error the 
supreme example may for long be Russell’s History of Western Philosophy, 
whilst the second failing is one which Laird found difficult to avoid within 
the limited space of his Home University volume on Recent Philosophy. 
It is all the more pleasing, then, to find that Fr Bochenski has written a 
history of European philosophy during the present century which presents 
the main lines of modern philosophers neatly and lucidly, yet makes it 
quite clear that the question of truth is one which the philosopher, what- 
ever his capacity, may not neglect, and he himself unobtrusively indicates 
the direction in which solutions of the difficulties are to be sought.! He 
proves himself such a stimulating guide to the thought of our own day 
that we can whole-heartedly express the hope of seeing the work trans- 
lated into English in the near future. 

The characteristic notes of the book are neatness and precision. In his 
short preface Fr Bochenski points out with great pre the short- 
comings which are scarcely to be avoided in giving an account of other 
men’s thought, though his modesty does not prevent him from insisting 
that it is only a mark of respect towards another philosopher to offer 
criticisms of his work. To have expressed an essential truth so briefly is 
typical of the book. The short note on the principles of selection goes on 
to explain that only the fundamental basis of each system of thought can 
come within his limited scope but gives us the promise of a second volume 
which will deal with specialized problems of sociology, aesthetics, religion, 
etc.; there is some doubt left in the reader’s mind as to whether a mat si 
on mathematical logic is also promised. Thus after clearing a way through 
we come to the heart of the matter with chapters devoted to each school, 
subdivisions of every chapter.being given to the different members of the 
school, whilst the space granted to individual philosophers has the great 
merit of describing the problems which seem most important to them, 
not those which Fr Bochenski thinks would have been most profitable. 
At the end of the book, besides the very full bibliography and index, there 
is an interesting chronological table with the dates of the main Philosophi- 
cal Congresses and of the main publications. How many of us, one won- 
ders, had previously noted that Bergson’s Deux Sources, Gilson’s Esprit de 


1. I. M. Bochenski, Europaische Philosophie der Gegenwart. (Sammlung Daep. Band 50; 
Francke, Berne.) 
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la philosophie medievale, Jasper’s Philosophie and Maritain’s Dégres du Savoir, 
all appeared in the same year? 

Possibly the best way to suggest the richness of observation to be found 
in the text is by simply quoting odd passages from it. Of the Neo- 
Positivists he says, “Reichenbach, Aveo one of its leaders, has rightly 
pointed out that the attitude of the school is a specifically religious one, 
even sectarian’; of Husserl, ‘His works contain such a wealth of subtle and 
penetrating analysis that one may well question whether this range of 
knowledge has been adequately appreciated and made use of as yet. It 
appears as though his works will come to be regarded as classical sources 
for future philosophy.’ He indicates a common mistake about the Thomist 
teaching on substance by writing, ‘that this teaching in no way treats 
substance as an inert subject of change, but rather as an in-itself-being 
being (in-sich-seiendes sein), a being in the fullest sense, in opposition to 
which accidents are simply determinations whose being is being-in- 
another (In-andern-sein)’. The measure of his fairness will be gathered 
when we say that there is an outline of that most exasperating and turgid 
system, Dialectical Materialism; in it he points out that, whatever anyone 
else may say, the Marxists claim not to be ‘determinists’, and quotes the 
grounds of their claim. 

There are very many questions which the book will raise in the minds 
of Catholic reader: and of these we select three at random. In the first 
place, it is merely the order of the book, concluding as it does with a 
sketch of Thomism, that leads us to see Thomism as the system within 
which most of the difficulties experienced by other philosophers can be 
solved: Fr Bochenski is clearly of the opinion that there is both a logical 
as well as a historical necessity in the movement of contemporary philo- 
sophers towards a fully Thomist concentration upon being; it is many 


"years now since Maritain pointed out that Bergson was calling to St 


Thomas as from deep to deep, and now, similarly, we find Fr Bochenski’s 
deft pen carefully searching out the deficencies of Hartmann’s Ontology 
or suggesting the need in Scheler for a more firmly-grounded metaphysic; 
one would like to know whether the pointers were so obvious to non- 
Catholics. Secondly, there is surely a lesson in this work for those of us 
who are inclined to become impatient with Thomism of the strict obser- 
vance (“Thomismus im strengen Sinne des Wortes’),when we are able to draw 
the contrast between the unhurried but sure grappling with fundamentals 
so characteristic of this school and the profitless, almost desperate desire 
for new approaches which we find outside it. Some years ago Warner 
Brock wrote, ‘It is the peculiarity and the danger of the phenomeno- 
logical method that the choice of the problems rests entirely with the 
individual investigator’, and the fact that Husserl’s final position was so 
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close to neo-Kantianism might serve to illustrate how the ‘New Look’ js 
as likely to last in philosophy as in skirts. There are some unchanging 
questions. Let us recognise them. Finally, there is just one reference to 
Edith Stein which makes us anxious to know more about this distinguished 
pupil of Husserl’s. Jewish by race, in religion Sister Teresa Benedicta 
a Sancta Cruce, she was an expert on St Thomas and St John of the Cross, 
and she was caught up in the great holocaust of Nazi persecution. The 
concentration in her person of so much that is noblest in our age demands 
a wider public than can be reached by odd articles in Thought or The 
Thomist—may she rest in peace. 
D. NICHOLL 


NIETZSCHE, JASPERS AND CHRISTIANITY 


Government in Germany was Nietzsche and Christianity by Karl 
aspers.! This was the first of a number of post-war publications 
through which Professor Jaspers became practically the spokesman of 
academic Germany. He had been one of the few outstanding university 
professors who, though not directly discriminated for racial, religious or 
political reasons, had never for a moment associated themselves with Nat- 
ional Socialism. Apart from church dignitaries and scientific technicians, 
he was the first German intellectual to be invited after the war for lectures 
abroad. When the first German university was re-opened by the Allied 
Military Authorities at Heidelberg, he was not only restored to his profes- 
sorship but appointed Rector. Fifteen years after the publication of his chief 
work, Jaspers has become perhaps the most influential figure in the intel- 
lectual life of Central and Western Europe. In Switzerland, the Low 
Countries, Scandinavia, England and France, his Existentialism is discussed 
even by those who used to take but little interest in philosophical pursuits. 
In these countries, it is difficult to obtain genuine information on Jaspers’s 
philosophy. Only one small book of his has been translated into English. 
1. Nietzsche und das Christentum. Verlag der Buecher stube Fritz Seifert, Hameln 1946. See my 
articles ‘Das neue Denken und das neue Glauben’ in Zeitschrift fuer Theologie und Kirche, 
xvii (1936),p. 30-50, ‘The measure of Man’, Catholic Biblical Quarterly, viii (1946), p. 332 
and ‘Simplicius Simplicissimus’s British associations’ in Modern Language Review, x1 (1945), 

p- 37. 


O NE of the first books published by authority of the British Military 
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In 1931 the publishers of Sammlung Goeschen asked Jaspers to write the 
1,000th volume of this series of popular text-books on all branches of 
learning. He gave his book the title The spiritual Situation of our Time, 
which the Australian translators (E. and C. Paul) rendered by Man in the 
Modern Age. This book is long out of print. 

Even more than Jaspers, Martin Heidegger is usually regarded as the 
initiator of Existentialism. Indeed Heidegger’s chief work appeared as 
early as 1928, but he had been Jaspers’s pupil and his work remained a 
grand torso. Through his close association with National Socialism, 
Heidegger is now somewhat discredited; indeed for some years his philo- 
sophy was in fashion with the Spanish Falangists and some of the early 
‘idealist’ followers of Hitler believed that Heidegger supplied them with 
a philosophical foundation of political dynamism. Jaspers is Heidegger’s 
senior by fifteen years or so. While Heidegger is of South German Catho- 
lic origin. Jaspers comes from a Northern family with no Christian affilia- 
tions. Heidegger began his career by studies in scholastic philosophy. Jas- 
pers was up to his forties a medical scientist rather than a professional 
philosopher. Amidst the turmoil caused by Spengler’s prophecy of the 
‘Decay of the West,’ now fulfilled to an undreamt of extent in all its de- 
tails, Jaspers published his Psychology of Weltanschanung, in which he showed 
that Weltanschauung had become the modern substitute for positive reli- 
gion and was an attempt to shelter in ever new ‘shells’ from the onslaught 
of direct and vital experience. 

It was in Man in the Modern Age that Jaspers first outlined the scope of 
Existential philosophy. I quote from the Paul’s translation: 


‘Existence-philosophy is the thought, making use of or transcending all exper- 
tise, by means of which man would fain become himself. This thought does not 
cognise objects, but illuminates and elaborates the being of the thinker. Brought 
into a state of suspense by having transcended the cognitions of the world (as 
the adoption of the philosophical attitude towards the world), that fixate being, appeals 
to its own freedom (as the illumination of existence) and gains space for its own un- 
conditioned activity through conjuring up transcedentalism (as metaphysics)’. 
(The words in italics are the titles of the three volumes of Jaspers Philosophie, the 
most comprehensive system of philosophy produced by our generation). 


I cannot blame the translators for not even attempting to render Jaspers 
into idiomatic English. In fact the original Jaspers is perhaps even more 
difficult to read, because he, like Heidegger, has largely abandoned the 
traditional terminology of philosophy. It is a well known fact that right 
from the beginning German (vernacular) philosophy derived much pe its 
inspiration from meditation upon the original meaning of words. Hegel’s 
idea of dialectics, for example, loses much of its apparent arbitrariness 
when we consider it as a result of a meditation upon the threefold meaning 
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of the German word ‘aufheben’ (corresponding to English ‘up’ and 
‘heave’), namely ‘to raise’, ‘to eliminate’ and ‘to preserve’. Heidegger and 
Jaspers, in analogy to contemporary poetry and prose-writing, raised this 
technique to the rank of a general method; ordinary life, what Hegel 
called ‘dirty reality’, supplied them with their raw material. In no respect is 
the relationship between ‘modern art’ and ‘modern philosophy’ more evi- 
dent. The former claims to decompose natural forms into their essential 
components; the latter unfolds the components and aspects of vulgar and 
traditional usage. None of the traditional conceptions of philosophy is 
left its conventional meaning, though indeed none of them is completely 
deprived of it either. Either the original or literal meaning of the word is 
given preference, as e.g. in the word ‘Existence’ literally ‘out-standing’, 
therefore no longer meaning ‘real being’ (as in traditional studies de exis- 
tentia Dei etc.) but those extra-ordinary moments in human life of complete 
truthfulness, sincerity and genuinness, for which—as every second modern 
novel tells us—our generation is craving. Or the traditional meaning is 
shaded by manifold meaning which words have in vulgar speech, especial- 
ly through the various degrees of their figurative use (most noticeable in 
German, where one cannot escape into Latinism). Students of classical 
German philosopfy will be aware of the fact that there is no English 
equivalent to the word ‘erkennen’, literally meaning‘ to know thoroughly’ 
also ‘to beget’, which Kant and Hegel used for the fundamental activity 
of the philosophical mind. The English translators of Jaspers followed the 
tradition to render this word by to ‘cognise’, which only shows how right 
Jaspers was in abandoning this word. He uses instead the expression “es geht 
auf,’ literally ‘it opens itself,’ which in German implies the following 


idioms: “The sun rises’, ‘a door opens by itself,’ ‘an equation dissolves‘ 


itself”, ‘a blister bursts’, ‘it dawns upon me’. In each case where Jaspers uses 
this expression virtually all these meanings are implied, though in each 
case one of them is articulated. This expression points to the three essen- 
tial characteristics attributed to ‘Existential’ (in contrast to what is des- 
cribed as ‘objective’) thinking, namely its spontaneity (not ‘I recognise’ 
but ‘it acknowledges itself’,) suddenness (in contrast to the slow labours of 
ratiocination) and completeness (the door was closed, and now it has been 
flung open). This use of words in their original (perhaps long forgotten or 
at least obsolete) or their rudimentary vulgar and material sense is not 
confined to Existential philosophy. Under the influence of his early 
German studies, James Joyce tried to apply it to the English language, 
with what success readers of his Finnegan’s Wake may decide. In Stephen 
Hero, his earliest work, posthumously published, Joyce described ‘epiph- 
anies’ as the only experience life was worth living for. In Existential philo- 
sophy ‘transparence’ is the most outstanding characteristic of ‘existence’. 
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Theaise of the word ‘transparent’ in modern Continental literature alone 
would suffice to show that Existential terminology is not the arbitrary 
invention of some queer German professors but the summary of a very 
deep and significant stratum of contemporary European thought. 

As it is most difficult to translate Jaspers’s Philosophie, those who realise 
the importance of Existentialism will welcome the publication of Nietz- 
sche and Christianity, a series of lectures which Jaspers gave in 1938 to a 
meeting of Protestant clergy. Of Jaspers’s numerous post-war publications 
this is the only one to be strictly philosophical, and also the only one which 
was written before the war. There are few books of this kind which could 
be reprinted without the slightest alteration after those eight years. Not 
only in Germany but also in Holland, Switzerland, Scandinavia and in 
these countries, Protestant clergy have been among the first stv dents 
of Existential philosophy. 

Nietzsche and Christianity would appear to be an avenue of approach to 
Jaspers’s philosophy because it re with a historical subject. In 1936 
Jaspers had published a book on Nietzsche, implicitly a defence against 
the attempts then made to claim Nietzsche as a fore-runner of the ‘philo- 
sophy’ of Rosenburg, and a warning against the attempts made in sub- 
sequent years to list Nietzsche along with Treitschke, Bernardi, Houston 
Chamberlain etc. as an advocate of ‘blood and iron’ nationalism. In 1938 
Jaspers warned his clerical listeners not to be misguided by the well-known 
ferocity of Nietzsche’s onslaught on bourgeois Christianity. Indeed, even 
those who have a fairly good knowledge of Neitzsche might not be aware 
that right between those fierce condemnations we can hear him saying: 
‘Christianity has been the best piece of ideal life 1 have ever known. From 
childhood days I have sought it, and I firmly believe that I have never 
been mean against it in my heart’. “The most noble type of man I have 
seen was the sincere Christian. I regard it as an honour to originate from 
families where Christianity was taken seriously in every respect.’ “The 
meek, the upright and chaste priest is not only the anointed and elect of 
the people, from whom he originated and to whom he belongs. He is 
sacrificed to the welfare of the people, and therefore can be trusted like no 
one else.’ “The self-denial which he Jesuits impose upon themselves and 
which is taught in their manuals, is beneficial to the laity even more than 
to the Society itself. Jesuitism is one of the few true forms of Christianity 
and indeed the only true form of democracy in the modern world.’ 

However, Jaspers is not really concerned with the ambiguity of Nietz- 
sche’s attitude towards Christianity. Both his hostility and his admiration 
are merely the superficial, outside expressions of his rational and his sen- 
timental moods. Behind this ambiguity is his desperate search for truth, a 
keen awareness of the insufficiency of any position yet attained, charac- 
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teristic, as Jaspers believes, of the spirit of learning proper to Christian 
Europe. Jaspers understands Nietzsche better than Nietzsche could under- 
stand himself. The very ambiguity of Nietz:: he’s attitude is expressive of the 
fundamental tenet of Existential philosophy that truth is not simply here 
and not there, unambiguous at a:xy ine and to anybody. Truth in general 
is not an objective position but rather a specific quaity which, theoreti- 
cally, can appear in any position, however it -ppear in the 
‘objective’ sphere. The standard of truth is not t’.c fitting of ideas upon 
things or facts but the full weight of existential perspicuity. So far as Nietz- 
sche is concerned, one can certainly agree with Jaspers that neither in his 
hatred nor in his praise of Christianity Nietzsche was fully himself, and 
that he is at his best, his deepest and perhaps his truest where he confines 
himself to urging upon us boundless love of truth. 
It is hard to deal with Existential philosophy in the traditional forms of 
hilosophical work. This philosophy does not claim to establish theories 
a to confine itself to descriptions. Dealing with history it somewhat 
transcends its boundaries. I idles that Existential philosophy has really 
discovered something which is peculiar to modern man, perhaps one of 
the very few things he can be proud of, namely his desire of perfect sin- 
cerity and almost Jansenist craving for personally living up to the greatness: 
of truth. Former generations could find some peace in the distinction 
between attritic and contritio or of Probabilism and Probabiliorism. Modern 
man, in spite of his apparent weakness, has standards of truthfulness which 


sometimes appal the older generation. Unfortunately Existential philoso- 

phy has become what Jaspers would call a shell, an ism, by its doctrine 

that truth can be found only through existence, only in transparence, only 

in the fullness of sincerity. It is unaware of the tension characteristic of the 

modern Christian between a gigantic truth and our prayer for faith. 
Joun HENNIG 


NOTE. Since this article was written Professor Jaspers has gone to Basle, another 
work of his on the nature of truth has appeared, and his booklet on the concep- 
tion of guilt has been translated into English. 
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Tue INFLUENCE OF POLITICS ON RELIGIOUS PRACTICE in France was the 
subject of a lecture given by Professor Gabriel Le Bras of the Sorbonne 
to the Centre Catholique des Intellectuels Frangais and now reprinted in 
Cahiers du Droit, the admirable review published by the union of French 
Catholic law students. 

M le Bras begins by asking whether one car at all estimate religious 
practie.He finds three broad categories among Frenchmen, namely oc- 
casional conformists (who ‘only enter a church four times in their lives— 
in their nurses’ arms, dragged in for first communion, brought by their 
brides, and finally covered by their shrouds’), regular observants (Sunday 
mass and Easter communion), and the devout. His second question relates 
to the nature of political power, which can be direct (e.g. prohibition or 
enactment of church attendance) or indirect (e.g. laws favouring divorce). 

Historically (and M. le Bras’s observations are based on a detailed scudy 
of diocesan registers and other documents) the eighteenth century seein to 
have seen the high-water mark of religious observance (with only § »2z 
cent of non-conformists in rural parts). With the Revolution all is changed, 
and subsequent attempts under the Restoration and the Second Empire 
to favour religious practice by direct action were disastrous. The Third 
Republic, hostile to the Church, exercised its direct power in the other 
direction (secular education, divorce, expulsion of religious congregations). 
M. le Bras concludes that: 

Whenever the political power has taken direct measures, whether for or against 

the Church, religious practice has declined. Direct action, favourable or other- 

wise, is always harmful. Indirect action is dangerous. The only course that can 
have a favourable effect is incidental action, e.g. provision for the upkeep of 
buildings and for the support of the clergy living under intolerable difficulties. 

Having regard to the anti-clericalism endemic to French public life, M. 
le Bras is not optimistic, but he thinks measures of this ‘incidental’ sort 
(especially financial adjustments to enable parishes to reform their budgets) 
might be possible. He does not look for direct action, which, historically, 
he shows to have been disastrous for religion in France. 


Tue ScortisH JouRNAL OF THEOLOGY (Oliver and Boyd, 3s. 6d.) in its 
first number comes out boldly with a defence of theology, which must 
precede the multifarious debates—sociological, ecumenical and such— 
which nowadays engage the primary attention of many Christian bodies. 
The Journal is primarily the organ of ministers and members of the Church 
of Scotland, and the articles for the most part reflect the preoccupations of 
the theological schools of the Scottish Universities. Notable is an essay on 
‘The Christian Understanding of Truth’ by Professor Mackinnon of Aber- 
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The Christian is forced by the very natufe of his faith to engage, at the level 
of faith, with the problem of the truth of it. And by this engagement he is 
inevitably compelled to take account of the philosophical debates that centre on 
the notion. Again and again he is tempted either to take sides or alternatively 
to offer his own theory as some kind of further option. And, of course, because 
his concern springs from the mystery of faith, this is just what he cannot do, 
any more than he can take sides. It is the ceaseless to and fro of the debate that 
is the significant thing. 

Tue Priest AND THE PROLETARIAT by Robert Kothen (Sheed and Ward, 
2s. 6d.) is a useful pamphlet which brings together the testimonies of some 
of those priests on the Continent who have attempted new methods to 
bridge the gap between the Church and the working-classes. It draws 
heavily on Pére Perrin’s Priest- Workman in Germany, but it seems unrealis- 
tic to suppose that his extraordinary circumstances can provide a valid 
parallel for the ordinary apostolate. Indeed the Abbé Kothen seems wan- 
ting in the capacity of criticism which is so necessary if pastoral innovations 
in France are to avoid either being blindly accepted as universally necessary 
(much of the work is recent and experimental and its effects are yet to be 
seen) or of being rejected as wholly deplorable (because they cut across 
established custom). It is for instance little use urging that “There should 
arise a liturgy of work’ unless the implications of such a piece of hyperbole 
are steadily examined. 
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Diatocuss. by P. R. P. Danielou, S.J. (Le Portulan, Paris 1948) 

The reader of P. Daniclou’s latest work is constrained to ask “What is so fresh in 
the doctrine of this book when its foundations are so old:’ His philosophy of history 
is, after all, that of St Paul or St Irenaeus. It is, I believe, the contemp.‘raneity with 
which the themes are treated. The ‘Dialogues’ are held with Marxists, Existential- 
ists, Protestants, Jews, and those influenced by Hindu thought, in his own France 
of today. With all of them he has personal contacts, and he handles their ideas with 
respect, as a man does when he loves his fellows. Some of them he is answering in 
their published works, others from letters to himself printed here. He starts like St 
Thomas, on their ground; asks their questions, gets their replies in their own words: 
gives them the primary Thomist assent, due to the aatural dignity of their struc- 
tures.... ‘et videtur auod sic.’ 

He might have started, logically, with the Jews, for their problems and difficul- 
ties are essentially those of all the others. But he is writing to men (ourselves) for 
whom their own time is ‘la donée’, which gives them even unconsciously their 
attitude, and involves the rich affective side of their natures. Thus about one third 
of the book is a dialogue with the Marxists. Here the Messianic promise which 
educated the progress of Israel, is transferred to become an endowment of human 
nature operating in society, and discovered in analysing the operations of history. 
Such a nature cannot abide the anomalous situation in which it exists, which a 
certain sort of ‘Christianisme’ seems to lie about, and even to thrive on. For it is 
against all mystification that Marxists and Israelites react. Where is the connection 
between the New Jerusalem promised here and now to converts, and the fact that 
some Christians grow fat, and some starve? Or where does a Lion lie down:with a 
Lamb: Or where is Messiah king, even within the limits of the Tora, let alone as 
its fulfilment? How does the unity of the Mystical Body give an account of the 
wars of the churches? The myth is retained by puffing clouds of incense around the 
acts of believers. When these are penetrated by the analysis of Marx they reveal 
the tension of opposites which must be fought out until the proletariat suffers no 
longer, but comes into its own, and resolves all classes in perfected social human 
nature. Or M. Edmond Fleg quotes from Maimonides to show the value of the 
nonsense of religions since Jesus. “Some affirm that the Commandments are true 
but of no more worth: others give them a hidden meaning, and say that their 
content is already realised. But when the true Messiah comes all shall be converted 
and recognise their error.’ At least they await that advent of Messiah when all 
shall be made manifest, and in this they do no more than the Jews, albeit in the 
meantime they do much less. 

Now, says Pére Daniclou. these views are not remote from the Church. They 
are fundamentally human -:id sincere. They are courageous, if proud, attempts 
to solve at an incomplete level the difficulties which confront Christians. Moreover 
they are seen sometimes more clearly than Christians, bound 1» in an anachro- 
nistic bourgeois structure, are seeing them. 

What account, then, of ourselves do we give ourselves, that we have a duty to 
give these others? Do not let us render it in their terms because we must offer 


_ 
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their reply also. They are not misled in this degree. If they set us a pseudo-problem 
then their true problem is contained within ours. We too are concerned in the 
tension of classes and we help to make it. We must look to and work for an end 
in which it shall be resolved, not in the destruction of the flesh by the spirit, but 
in its total renewal by the spirit. And yet we hold too that the end is here and now. 
It is accomplished in the Resurrection of Jesus Christ despite all appearances. 

For the Church is at once in history, because of the Incarnation, and history is 
in the Church because it has prophetically prefigured the Mystical Body of Christ 
from the beginning of time. The fact of the incarnation of the Church in the social 
structure of the day is a necessary one. It always gave rise to sanctity in persons. 
It does still. But society changes faster than its institutions, and the Church herself 
is institutionalised for her operation. Thence grows the tension: persons and mecha- 
nisms confused: old familiar affections built around habitual regularity of life as 
if it existed for itself, and not for a further end. And then this change in society. 
It is late in the process when it becomes widely evident. It is later still when the 
new formations are apparent. There is then inevitable pain, in whatever degree it 
comes, which is the sign and healthy response of the organism to the wound. Then 
in the nature of Christian progress incarnation anew begins. 

Christians in holding possessively to their old affections, in rejecting the pain 
offered them, do but increase the pain of others and scandalise their chances of sal- 
vation. Their simplification is as gross and unsympathetic as the Communists’. To 
them is given the reality, all their lives, of the Sacraments. The Holy Spirit the 
Comforter is here giving them understanding and hope. Pain and weakness can 
make them only more pliable in accepting the grace which brings them into the 
company of their deprived fellows, and, through them, restores a society which 
by itself is lost. 

The personal letters to Pére Danielou make it clear how far he has entered into 
such relationships, under what stress, and that he has lost nothing of the truth while 
discovering it for others. ‘Ce cri d’angoisse, cet appel jailli de votre ame souffrante et 
— mont atteint au coeur’, writes Pastor Westphal. These are the depths and 
riches which our separated brethren know. They must know them in Catholics 
too. PauL OLSEN 


EXISTENTIALISM AND HuMANISM. By J. P. Sartre. (Methuen; 5s.) 
Tue PxitosopHy or DecapeNTIsM—A Study of Existentialism. By N. Bobbio. 

(Blackwell; 5s.) 

Yet another pair of little books on Existentialism, each of them costing the usual 
convenient price of five shillings, each translated into readable English and both 
offering the hope that here at last is Existentialism without tears—in so far as one 
can have Existentialism without tears. Sartre’s work is a development of the ideas 
which he put forward in a lecture at the Club Maintenant in 1945. One meets the 
customary Sartrean incision and vigour applied to a series of topics such as morals, 
Christianity, Marxism and modern politics, a series which derives its unity in 
Sartre’s discourse from the skilful way in which he scrutinizes it beneath the burning 
arc-lamps of ‘freedom’. Although the general reader will find few better expo- 
sitions of atheistic existentialism within such a short compass he would do well 
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not to take the Introduction vy Philip Mairet too much au piedde'-' —. Mairet’s 
description of phenomenology and his attribution to Kierkegaard of «... -¢t iufluence 
upon Marcel are misleading, while it is difficult to know what to make of the 
statement, repeated from Sartre, that ‘Jaspers is a professed Catholic’. Wherever 
else Jaspers professes his Catholicism, it is certainly not in his philovopliy. 
Professor Bobbio has taken a somewhat easier line by treating Existentialism as 
an ‘-ism’ connected with other ‘isms’, and by explaining it in terms of the latter. 
True to the fashion which we have now come to associate with Croce and his 
disciples, Bobbio thrusts Existentialism into his own categories of decadentism, 
mannerism or Hermeticism, whence they emerge slightly the worse for wear. So 
despite his many profound and interesting observations on the existentialist within 
us all he never transcends the psychological level; the ontology of it all remains 
untouched. And if psychological motivation is to be invoked so generously one 
might ask how much responsibility for present-day nihilism is to be laid at the 
door of the Catholic tradition: Men may be divided into two classes. On the one 
hand there are the open-souled whose initial act is a cry of gratitude for the gift of 
being, who take upon themselves the pain and hurt of life so that through them 
the Spirit may renew the face of the earth; on the other side are closed souls, so 
much turned inward that they only perceive their own existence suspended in 
nothingness and wail over it, instead of seeing that He Who is has caught them 
up into the fulness of his being. Existentialists belong to the second class, and so 
does much post-Reformation Catholic spirituality. D. NICHOLL 


, Lectures ON GoDMANHOOD. By Vladimir Solovyev. (Dennis Dobson; 18s.) 


Vladimir Solovyev’s significance lies rather in his aims and ideals than in his 
positive achievements. He regarded it as his task “To justify the Faith of the fathers, 
to elevate it to the highest level of rational consciousness, and to show how this 
ancient Faith, freed from the chains of inner seclusiveness and national self-love, 
coincides with the eternal and immutable truth.’ As Professor Zouboff remarks in 
his admirable Introduction, 

The whole creation had room in Solovyev’s heart, was genuinely, organically, 

dear to hin. Not only did he throw himself into the one-man crusade for bring- 

ing together the Orthodox and the Catholics; he defended the Protestants as 
certainly a part of the Church of Christ, however much they may have deprived 
themselves of the fullness of grace and truth because of their separation from the 
main body of the historic Church; and he prayed fervently all his life for the 

Jews, that they too would come into the fold of Christ’s sheep, according to the 

word of St Paul that in the latter days they will be released from their‘unbelief,’ 

i.e., their inability to perceive the Messiah in Jesus. Solovyev regarded all men, 

of whatever faith or station in life, as in some way, in some measure, carrying 

out God’s will and purpose. 

Eclectic in philosophy, while keeping within the main stream of German idealism, 
and insufficiently grounded in the positive sources, Solovyev had not the equip- 
ment to bring about, even on the theoretical level, a fusion of Eastern Orthodox 
and Western Catholicism. But the work he did in fact accomplish cannot be ignored 
by any who would contribute to that all-important undertaking, The present series 
of twelve lectures was published, in Russian, in 1878; when first delivered two 
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years earlier, at the University of St Petersburg, there were present the leaders of 
the intellectual world, including Dostoyevsky and Leo Tolstoy. The notion of 
‘Godmanhood’, though doubtless patient of a Catholic interpretation, appears here 
to be a syncretistic amalgam of orthodox. Christianity, ancient Gnosticism and 
Hegelian monism; it is well summarized by Professor Zouboff, 
The nativity of the Christ-child in Bethlehem, the first manifestation of the 
Incarnate Word, had been preceded by countless preparatory stages in the pro- 
gressive subjugation of the ‘chaos of disjunct elements’ to the unifying power of 
the ‘absolute idea’, or Logos, acting through the nascent Sophia; and has 
continued after the Ascension of Christ, mainly (but not exclusively) through the 
Church He founded and empowered with the Spirit of God at the Pentecost for 
action, in the continued incarnation of the divine idea, ‘or the deification (theosis) 
of all that exists by bringing it in’—as a subdued captive of the unifying power 
of the divine Love or Idea—‘into the form of the absolute organism’ of Logos- 
Sophia, or Christ, as the ever-widening manifestation of the Subject of being in 
its “other one’, i.c. in the phenomenal world of nature. For Sophia is not only 
the ideal humanity but also the ‘world-soul’, the unity of all created world. 
The lectures clearly substantiate the remark the ‘The idea of unity is the central, 
cardinal conception of all Solovyev’s philosophy, the cornerstone of all his ideo- 
logical constructions, the fundamental criterion in his approach to any and all 
problems’. From this significant viewpoint he has much that is both enlightening 
and moving to say of sin, suffering, and of the forces which set men at enmity 
with one another, and how they find their only solution in Christian love. A.G. 


Tue THEOLOGY OF WittiaAM Brake. By J. G. Davies: (Oxford U.P. 12s. 6d.) 
The chief value of Blake’s poetry lies in its revelation of what psychologists have 
until lately called the unconscious mind. More recently they have preferred to call 
it the autonomous psyche. Blake called it, more simply, the Imagination, and indeed 
to call this reservoir of images the unconscious in his case would be misleading, 
for to him it was not unconscious at all. He regarded this symbolism as of tremen- 
dous importance, and if anything over-rated it, calling it man’s eternal world. But 
Mr Davies is not interested in the symbolic figures which crowd Blake’s pages, and 
only refers to them once. His interest lies in the mental framework with which 
Blake surrounded his symbolism—his theology and ethics. He gives us therefore 
a very much over-intellectualised Blake. Blake was not primarily a thinker; he 
was a poet, and the chief office of the poets is to reflect either the outward world 
of Nature or the inner symbols of the mind. Blake did the latter. Thought, to him, 
was a secondary function, but in thinking he was always original and because of 
his very originality tended to over-stress the truths he had discovered and to pre- 
sent them as it were out of context. His ‘deliberate severance from institutional 
religion was undoubtedly to the detriment not only of his art but also of his whole 
system of theology, since it rendered him too apt to over-emphasize those truths 
which he perceived, while neglecting other important aspects of the Gospel.’ 
Mr Davies gives a very accurate picture of Blake’s thought, and comes to the 
conclusion that he was, on the whole, an orthodox Protestant Christian, some- 
what inclining towards the left wing, but who could have repeated with conviction 
_ most of the articles of the Apostles’ Creed. He was a monotheist, whose occasional 
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incautious phrases rendered him liable to a suspicion of pantheism; he held to the 
doctrines of the Incarnation, the Trinity, Original Sin, and the immortality of the 
soul, though always, it is true, imbruing the truths of faith with his own eccentric 
overtones. Suspicion of heterodoxy falls most upon his ethical system. While claim- 
ing to be a Christian, Blake repudiated with violence any organized system of 
morality. His position was that: ‘There are not abstract moral norms, recognized 
by Christianity, to be applied to all situations: each problem demands its own in- 
dividual solution as it arises.’ 

Christianity, to Blake, was the return to the position before the Fall, when man 
had not yet eaten of the fruit of the Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil. 
He would have abolished the very words ‘good’ and ‘evil’ as savouring of abstract 
moral norms. That position was not peculiar to Blake; it was also the position of 
the Chinese Taoists and of such modern psychologists as Trigrant Burrow. But 
it invariably follows that when an ethical teacher solves the problem of good and 
evil in this way, by abolishing the terms, he has also, as a corollary, to advocate the 
abolition of man’s individual consciousness. He has to abolish the ego. The Taoists 
did this, and so did Burrow. And if Blake did not go so far, he was only saved from 
advocating the abolition of the individual by what seems mere verbiage. 

‘According to Blake the source of evil was the separateness of the individual 
soul from the rest of the universe—in other words, selfconsciousness.’ Blake separa- 
ted the temporary and sinful individuality from a distinct and eternal ‘identity.’ 
In what respects individuality or ‘selfhood’ differs from identity, Blake is vague. 
Is an Identity self conscious, and, if so, how does it differ from a selfhood: One 
suspects that the ‘identity’ is merely a verbal lip-service to the Christian doctrine 
of the immortality of the soul, or rather due to the fact that Blake could not entirely 
abandon what he sensed was, after all, the truth, that men’s souls are distinct and 
separate entities. W. P. Wircutt 


Tue History OF THE Primitive CHURCH. By Jules Lebreton, s.J. and Jacques Zeiller. 
Translated from the French by Ernest Messenger, PH.D. Vol. IV. The Church in 
the Third Century. Part II. (Burns Oates; 25s.) 

Indebtedness to the scholarly industry of Dr Messenger is increased by the publi- 
cation of the fourth volume of his translation of Fliche and Martin’s Histoire de 
l’Eglise. The new volume shows no falling away in the translator’s skill, which 
rarely falters. Like its predecessors the present volume is marked by an inequality 
inseparable perhaps from work done in collaboration by specialists, a work too 
which in its general plan is neither frankly a manual nor yet a historian’s history. 
Professor Zeiller, for example, is thoroughly at ease when treating of the great 
persecutions, but uncertain and almost self-contradictory when discussing Chris- 
tians and military service. There are a number of misprints: p. 871 ‘reigns 
of power’, p. 900 ‘perichorsis’, pp. 903, 905 ‘Reliquae sacrae’; on p. 986, 1. 2 
‘was’ should read ‘were’; p. 951 “Auxentius’ should read ‘Auxentium’; a note 
appears to be omitted on p. 1098; the reference to Tertullian on p. 1109 should 
be ‘Apologeticum, L.’ For the benefit of English readers Conybeare’s Monuments 
of Early Christianity might be added to the bibliography of the chapter on 


apocryphal writings. A.R. 
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Tue Meprevat Manicuee, A Study of the Christian Dualist Heresy. By Steven 

Runciman. (Cambridge University Press. 15s.) 

Mr Runciman, already known as a specialist in Bulgarian history, has written a 
book which few people in this country could have attempted. It has been recog- 
nised before now that the origins of the Albigensian heresy should be looked for in 
the Balkans and possibly still farther East, but to follow them up demanded an 
unusual linguistic equipment. A knowledge of the two classical European languages, 
Armenian, and the main Slav tongues, was necessary for the production of the book 
under review, A short account of the Gnostics and their early influence on Armenia 
leads to a valuable chapter on the Paulicians. We are then shown how Paulicianism 
passed into the Balkans and played a large part in the history of the Bogomils and 
the Patarenes. A pattern of heresy emerges which is familiar elsewhere. It is well 
illustrated in the Bogomils, in whom religious elements derived from Messalianism 
and from the Paulicians united with social unrest and national feeling to produce 
what was in effect a Bulgarian national church, dualist in its theology, and identi- 
fied with the hostility of the Slav peasantry to the Byzantine empire. A missionary 
church, it gave rise to a similar movement among the peoples of modern Jugoslavia, 
producing among other things the bitterly anti-Catholic Patarene church in Bosnia. 
From the Balkans, largely through trade contacts, dualist ideas were carried to 
Western Europe. The Balkan contact does not completely explain the Western 
forms of dualism, as Mr Runciman himself recognises. He is concerned, when he 
comes to discuss the latter, mainly with their Eastern line of descent. A definitive 
account of medieval dualism waits for more research into the western origins of 
the movement. Mr Runciman’s success in showing the basic continuity of super- 
ficially disparate movements in the East may encourage someone to investigate, for 
example, 7 that Novatianism and kindred movements in the West 
were eventually submerged but not destroyed, and gave some of its primitive 
characteristics to Albigensianism. 

There are points in The Medieval Manichee which might be challenged as too 
ready assumptions, especially among the patristic material in the opening chapter, 
but they are made only by way of introduction and do not affect the main thesis. 
Some things could be usefully amplified, for example the note on Cathars (p. 184), 
a word with a more extensive history than the note suggests. There is a sentence on 
p. 165 which appears to place Tertullian in the fifth century. These are small critic- 
isms of a book which will be appreciated by all students of ancient or medieval 
church history. AnTHOony Ross, 0.?. 


ALBERT THE Great. By S. M. Albert, 0.P. (Blackfriars Publications: 7s. 6d.) 

In 1941 Pius XII declared St Albert, canonised by Pius XI, to be the Patron of 
those who devote themselves to the natural sciences. It therefore behoves the scien- 
tist of today to consider, not only the achievement of St Albert in the refounding 
of science, but also the kind of model of a man of science that he presents to us. 
Sister Mary Albert has given a short but balanced account of the manifold activities 
that filled his life, his work as teacher of theology, as Provincial of his Order and 
preacher of the Crusade, and as Universal Doctor—scientist, philosopher and theo- 
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logian, dogmatic and mystical. She has written very simply and clearly about these 
matters and thereby has drawn a portrait of the true natural philosopher; one who 
understood that the specialist is an incomplete man, and that anyone who neglects 
any branch of knowledge is the less thereby; one whose vast learning was coordina- 
ted and directed to one end, to doing of God’s will by the promotion of truth and 
destruction of error. Therein St Albert is the pattern of the Catholic scientist, and 
one that all can follow. Few, if any, of us have his gigantic capacity, but we can 
follow his exemplar by aiming at exact truth in our knowledge, the utmost width 
in our outlook and the syntheses of all our activities in the service of God. 
F. SHERWOOD TAYLOR 


PorTRAIT OF WILLIAM Morris. By Esther Meynell. (Chapman & Hall, 15s.) 

One is sometimes surprised at the significance of the title The Hollow Land. 
Morris saw his contemporaries in an industrialised world pursuing ‘filthy shadows’; 
yet he in his turn pursued shadows, not filthy it is true, and the substance was 
never realised. Morris and his contemporaries were the natural consequence of an 
incomplete Keats and equally natural partners of Pater’s art for art’s sake. To all 
of them beauty was the panacea for every ill; but Morris lived long enough to see 
that alone it was no answer to social problems. Despite his espousal of the middle 
ages he did not finish his life in pursuit of Saint Truth like Langland; indeed his 
adventures with the Socialist League in Stepney and Limehouse brought him close 
to disillusionment and discouragement. Somehow the ideal of beauty was not 
sufficiently robust to thrive in the gutter. Morris’s was the tragedy of the man 
with the right intuitions but without the power to rationalise them or the vision 
to penetrate beyond appearances. He learnt much around and about his master 
Chaucer, but somehow he never understood the central truth that all created 
beauty mirrors the ‘Pleine Felicite that is in hevene above’. For that reason William 
Morris stands as a finger post pointing forward to those people of the present day 
who have retained the trappings and paraphernalia of traditional European culture 
without the inner faith. Theirs is the hollow horror which Morris found at the end 
of his life and which cannot be filled up by beauty alone but only by Saint Truth. 

Mrs Meynell gives us a clear picture of all this. She makes no attempt to present 
anew thesis; there is no need. Sir Sidney Cockerell’s qualifications and corrections 
of some of her statements have been observed elsewhere, but the story remains 
substantially the same—the failure to create life by imposing a pattern fromoutside. 
Morris saw his contemporaries ‘leaving behind them a beauty which, to him, was the 
— meaning of existence’. He died broken hearted because he had never 
earnt of the truth concealed in the heart of that beauty, still less of the truth that 
may remain when the face of beauty is disfigured. 


Fatuer. A Portrait of G. G. Coulton. By Sarah Campion. (Michael Joseph, 12s. 6d.) 

After a splenetic public debate on papal infallibility, a rough hour of fantastic and 
irrelevant arguments, of which the alleged epilepsy of Pio Nono in his childhood 
was a fair sample, your reviewer invited G. G. Coulton to some celebrations in 
honour of St Thomas, a formal disputation followed by the usual hospitality of a 
priory. Instantly the blaze went out of the blue eyes, the angularity softened, there 
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was a touching sincerity in the regret for having to decline for reasons quite uncon- 
troversial, and one felt that here there could have been a friend. His own students 
knew how passionately he loved the period others thought he was blackguarding. 
Perhaps there was something else besides fear behind his nagging of the Catholic 
Church. The biography by his daughter shows a character full of contradictions, 
devoted to his home often, yet often wrecking its peace for some pompous or 
puritanical whim; humble before the truth yet intolerant; obsessional yet suddenly 
generous; harsh yet warm hearted; a man whose justice was more conspicuous 
than his equity. This is a remarkable book for its mingling of candour and affection, 
N.W.T.G. 


Tue Four Routes. By le Corbusier. Translated from the French by Dorothy Todd. 

(Dennis Dobson; 15s.) 

M. le Corbusier’s theme is “The Radiant City’. The ‘Radiant City’ does not 
consist of streets, squares etc., but of large multi-cellular blocks disposed here and 
there so as to catch the maximum amount of sunlight. The illustrations give an 
idea of some of these blocks, which are provided with outer walls of glass, “behind 
which are the homes themselves, entirely fluid as to the disposition of rooms’ and 
“from each of which opens out a view on to trees and swards, on to the sky and vast 
open spaces’ (p. 187). The blocks are raised on supports, sixteen to thirty feet above 
the ground, the space thus set free below the blocks being used for various purpo- 
ses, covered play grounds and the like. On the roofs are installed artificially-created 

ardens. 
. M. le Corbusier calculates that in a city constructed on these principles, 88 per 
cent of the ground surface would consist of open spaces and, if the space below the 
blocks is taken into account (i.e. 12 per cent), almost the whole surface is put to 
the use of the pedestrian, automobile traffic being confined to highways, contrived 
at differing levels, according to its character. Another 12 per cent of space would 
be gained by the roof-gardens. 

The principles of the radiant city are applicable to small towns and mutatis mutan- 
dis even to villages. 

Part II deals with the ‘Four Routes’, road, rail, waterways and air, each of which 
is treated with special reference te the kind of transport for which it is best adapted, 
and in its relation to the radiant city. 

Part Ill deals with the principles of planning, with the art of building, with ad- 
ministration, housing schemes and the future. 

“And what have we done with our dwelling-houses: They have been allowed to 
sink very low, in their wretchedness they have become the very antipode of what 
they ought to be. And they have been filled to overflowing—yes, stuffed, filled to 
suffocation, rendered unfit for habitation, hostile and inefficient—through an 
insane accumulation of the worthless products of industry. This had to happen. 
This dirt had to come out into the open, a menace to the very cell of society: the 
family. It has now become obvious. People in due course had to become aware of 
this problem, and suggest a solution. Throughout the world this is now the great, 
the only question: what is the inevitable and satisfactory formula for a home in 
the machine age?’. (p. 192) 
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M. le Corbusier’s principles may at first sight appear Utopian: but the more one 
goes about the towns of England today, and finds in each of them the same con- 
gestion, discomfort and danger in the streets, the more one realizes that only radical, 
ruthless and far-reaching planning on the lines of M. le Corbusier’s Four Routes 
can save the situation. 

There seems small chance of conversion to these principles on a large scale. Con- 
scientious, careful but unimaginative planning is bound to appeal more to ‘our 
aediles’. If, however, a large-scale model of the radiant city be displayed, its merits 
might te made obvious to the most conservative minds. Until some real authority 
has had the courage to try outa ‘radiant city’, aluminium ‘units of accommodation’, 
like the depressing example recently on view in Piccadilly, will continue to take 
up precious ground space. The housing estates now being adopted in various 
bombed areas, show, it is true, some understanding, but fall far short of the prin- 
ciples of the ‘radiant city.’ 

M. le Corbusier’s book is a moving and eloquent plea for boldness and imagina- 
tion. He writes with both wit and humour; and that he has a lively idiomatic style 
can be inferred from the translation, which seems admirably to have caught the 
spirit of the original. 

On p. 21 for ‘Parthenon’ read ‘Pantheon’. W.H. 


ComMoN or GarDEN. By Julian. Illustrated by Sir Francis Rose. (John Miles;8s. 6d.) 

The title of this cheerful little book does scant justice to the uncommon know- 
ledge which flavours Julian’s second book of selections from her weekly column 
in the Catholic Herald. Here is an ideal Christmas present for garden and nature 
lovers. The legends and lore concerning familiar birds, beasts and flowers will 
cause readers to see these with fresh and loving eyes. Notes on the cultivation and 
uses of herbs, will, let us hope, stimulate housewives to exciting adventures in 
seasoning ‘austerity’ menus. Advice from Culpepper and Gerard as to herbal reme- 
dies and comforts should shorten the chemist’s bill. While the book is attractively 
produced, one could wish that the illustrations were more in keeping with the 
straightforward simplicity of the author’s style. Janet CLEEVES 


SEVENTEENTH SUMMER. By Maureen Daly. (Hollis and Carter; 9s. 6d.) 
This young Irish-American journalist has made in her first novel a new contri- 
bution to Catholic fiction. It is a closely observed and revealing picture of ordinary 
folk: the scene being set in a provincial town, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. Angie, 
the second youngest of four girls, tells the tale of all that happened during the 
holidays from college—her Seventeenth Summer. In that Miss Daly does not sound 
the depths of human life in order to point to the solution of its problems in Chris- 
tianity, her story avoids that sordid unpleasantness which seems so often to be, in 
modern literature at any rate, a necessary preliminary to this conclusion. To say 
this is not to imply an overpoweringly pious atmosphere, but rather, an overdose 
of sentimentality. The author has the feeling of a poet for nature, and many pas- 
sages on the beauties of woodland and lake are real achievements in word-painting. 
The natural, unselfconscious religion of young American Catholics, exemplified 
in the two chief characters of the book, is moreover always refreshing. 
G.D.S. 
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ReaDING Between THE Lines. By Ferdinand Valentine, 0.P. (Blackfriars Publi- 
cations, 6s.) 
Omne trinum est perfectum say the philosophers. Father Ferdinand Valentine is a be t 
philosopher and knows this truth. His three “Theophila’ books form a perfect little 
thing. This, the third, is almost purely a scriptural commentary of a simple devo- 


tional and helpful kind on the literal and spiritual meaning of the main scenes of ag 
our Blessed Lord’s life as described by St John. The book will be found useful Betl 
either for spiritual reading or for meditation, or for both, the former providi rae? 
matter for the latter. In the end of this book the author says ‘Goodbye Theophila’. C 


Whether this is a final goodbye to Theophila or not, we hope that Father Valentine aa 
will produce more books, especially on the delightful lines of a scriptural com- fd 
mentary like Reading Between the Lines. Gites BLACK, 0.?. 


and 

Essays ON LITERARY CRITICISM AND THE ENGLISH TRADITION. By S. L. Bethell 
(Dennis Dobson; 6s.) 
Although Mr Bethell tells us in his prefatory note to the essays—eight in number ( 

—that comprise this slim volume that he had undertaken a certain amount of re- 
vision for book publication after they had first appeared in the New English Weekly, sug 
in essence they still remain magazine articles, and must be judged as such rather than ang 
as any sort of comprehensive treatise on the subject of criticism. The virtue of the ye 
book lies, indeed, chiefly in Mr Bethell’s ability to throw out, as it were, a series °@ 
of interesting ideas which the reader can reject or follow up at will. Of some of P P 
these ideas one would really like to hear more. on 


His training as a critic—if one may call it that—has been to a great extent, one 
gathers, in the school of Dr Leavis and his disciples—he tells us that he has not Jos 


missed a single number of Scrutiny since its inception—but in his present position . 
he is by no means entirely in sympathy with the beliefs and methods of that school. b 
The longest of the essays in this book, “Two Streams from Helicon,’ deals, with ‘h 
clarity and succinctness, with what he calls the two traditions of English poetry, as 4 
reflected in the work of the ‘Group A’ poets, Shakespeare and Donne, on the one : ¢ 
hand, and of the ‘Group B’ poets, the Spenser-Milton-Tennyson group, on the i 
other. Here Mr Bethell rejects, and rightly too, the verdict of the Leavis school 2 
that only the first group truly represents the English tradition in poetry: despite the “ 
scrupulous carefulness of Dr Leavis himself, there is no doubt that, as Mr Bethell a 
says, ‘in some of Dr Leavis’s disciples the discipline of criticism seems to have de- 
generated into an external technique’. This is indeed fatal. - 
Probably the most important problem which the book raises is that of ‘Christian ei 


criticism’. Mr Bethell maintains that there can be no such person as the open-min- fa 
ded critic: the critic’s function is to attempt to estimate the quality of the writer’s 
insight, and he can only do that by measuring it according to his own insight. If 
he is a Christian, then his standard of measurement will be based on Christian 
principles, just as if he is a Marxist it will be based on Marxist principles. Christian 
criticism must of necessity be bound up with theology, for religion is the whole of 
life and the object of literature is the interpretation of life. This is all right as far as it 
goes, but it does not go far enough. It is essential to distinguish between theology 
in its widest—and yet its literal— meaning as the science of the knowledge 
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of God and therefore of man, and in its narrower doctrinal sense. There is, for 
instance, far too much Catholic criticism which adopts the attitude that if a writer 
isa Catholic he must therefore be good, and if he is anti-Catholic he must therefore 
be bad. While the Catholic critic’s judgements must all be conditioned by the 
nature of his beliefs, because they give him a positive standard by which to judge, 
good literature is not necessarily sound doctrine, and the critic who allows himself to 
be led astray in this way only abuses his function. Although one feels sure that Mr 
Bethell would agree with this, he does not perhaps make it clear enough in his 
book. 

Criticism today is becoming ever more and more lacking in honesty and positive 
and valid standards. A book such as Mr Bethell’s could do much to mile some 
of the defects of the time, and one can only be sorry that there is not more of it— 
and in greater detail. EizABETH KING 


SHAKESPEARE'S Use OF THE Arts OF LaNGuaceE. By Sister Miriam Joseph, C.S.C. 
(Columbia University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege; 21s.) 
Shakespearean criticism has become of recent years, as the author of this book 

suggests, more and more diverse in its approach to its subject: indeed there are few 
angles—historical, political, social, religious, scientific and so on—from which by 
now Shakespeare’s peculiar genius has not been viewed. As a new type of study, 
then, this book is a perfectly justifiable and laudable attempt to present the com- 
plete theory of composition current during the Renaissance with particular 
reference to the way in which Shakespeare’s individual talent utilized the accepted 
and traditional stylistic forms. The immense care and clarity with which Sister 
Joseph has tabulated the two hundred figures of speech distinguished by rhetoricians 
of the time, and her knowledge of the plays and their constructions, can never be 
called in question, but yet at the end of it all one is tempted to regard the whole 
book as an exercise in excessive ingenuity. There are undoubtedly some people 
who derive great satisfaction from this sort of detailed analysis, from being able to 
identify forms and classify them, but for the most part a book such as this is probably 
of real value only to the philologist—the man who is professionally interested in 
language qua language and who might use- Shakespeare as a kind of yardstick to 
measure the tendencies of the time. 

For the general reader it is difficult to see just how the book could contribute 
much to either an appreciation of Shakespeare or to an understanding of his plays 
—except in so far as it may make one realize more forceably what one must surely 
have realized already, that ‘he uses every resource of language and imagination to 
give life, movement and piquancy to his richly laden thought’. But perhaps the 
fault in this case lies in the English mind which is as fundamentally vague and 
imaginative as the American is precise and analytical. ELIZABETH KING 
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